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fast as usual, scuffled with Rover, 

his big setter, and then dashed off 
to business at the last possible mo- 
ment. Teddy had picked up his algebra 
and his Cesar from the spot where he 
had laid them the night before and had 
departed for school a full half hour 
ahead of time. Nan, having finally torn 
herself from her beloved guinea pigs, 
had taken a final scrub and also gone 
off to school. Dolly, with Jack’s over- 
coat on her arm, watched her little 
sister out of sight before she went into 
the kitchen to discuss with old Kezzy, 
the only servant, the meals. for the 
day. At the last moment Jack had decided 
that the April morning was too warm for an 
overcoat and had dropped it where he stood. 

Dorothea, usually called Dolly, was eighteen 
years old, Jack was seventeen and Teddy and 
Nan were aged respectively thirteen and ten. 
Together they made up the Brewster family. 
They had a half sister, Sarah, but, as she was 
married to Donald Brockton and was now in 
South America with him investigating rubber 
plantations, she was not at present an integral 
part of the family. 

Until Sarah had married her money had 

-kept the Brewster wheels running smoothly, 
although all of the four Brewster children had 
‘ thought that it was their own money that did 
it. One day, however, they waked up to the 
. fact that the fortune was all Sarah’s, that if 
she married it would go to her half brother, 
Eben, and that she was refusing to marry 
: Donald Brockton because the moment she did 
so the Brewster children would be penniless. 
Things happened quickly then. Jack and 
Dolly left school to become money-makers, 
Sarah married Donald and went to South 
America, and her money reverted to Eben 
Carter in Chicago. 

With Dr. Field Eben Carter was guardian 
to the Brewster children. He disliked them 
heartily because they had spent carelessly the 
money that he felt should have been saved for 
him. Eben had a wife and five children and 
something that he called a home, but all that 
he really cared about was money. He lived to 
gather it, and to him there was no sin like 
spending money that could be hoarded. If 
deep down in his heart there was a tender 
spot for his eldest daughter Margie, he did not 
know it himself, and certainly he had no ten- 
derness for anyone by the name of Brewster. 

And none of the Brewsters had any ten- 
derness for Eben. He and Jack carried their 
‘nimosity so far that they could not meet with- 
out quarreling. The meetings so far had been 
few, for the old Brewster house was in Som- 
erset, several hundred miles from Chicago, 
ond, as the house was the only thing that 
John Brewster had left to his children, Eben’s 
Cuules as coguardian had been light. Only a 
nth before, however, there had come to the 
‘our Brewster children from an old uncle of 
tveir mother’s an unexpected legacy, investing 

which was the duty of the guardians, for both 
whom Eben Carter assumed to act. 

Che money had not yet begun to yield an 
ome, but no one troubled himself over 
that; Jack’s position in Judge Olcott’s office 


J ACK had hurried through his break- 
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and Dorothea’s skill in cooking, which filled 
the Woman’s Exchange with cakes and candy 
and pastry, brought in an income that kept 
the family in comfort. They were waiting 
contentedly until fall for the legacy to yield 
an income that should send Jack to college. 

Still holding the overcoat, Dolly waited 
until Nan turned at the corner to wave good- 
by, and then with a smile she waved back. 
Instead of being born with a silver spoon in 
her mouth, Dolly had been born with a smile 
on her lips. She went across the hall to hang 
up the coat, and as she went she ran her hand 
into the pockets from habit, for Jack had a 
way of stopping at the post office or of inter- 
cepting the postman and then forgetting to 
give up the letters. 

He had forgotten this time. In the last 
pocket she found a letter that had been post- 
marked in Chicago three days ago and that 
was addressed to her. She put the coat on the 
hook and tore open the envelope. The letter 
ran: 

Dear Dorothea. I find it adVisable to change my 
residence to Somerset, and, as I have a g offer 
on my house here for immediate possession, I 
shall send Juliet and the children on to you at 
once. You can doubtless keep them for a few days 
until I can make definite arrangements. 

Sincerely, Eben Carter. 

“Well,” breathed Dolly, “of all the cheek! 
After the way Eben has treated us, to dump 
his family on us without even a please! I'll 
telegraph him that- he can’t. They’d drive 
Kezzy wild, and Jack wouldn’t have them. 
How can I in ten words make the message 
kind but firm?” 

She was spared the trouble of writing a 
dispatch, for as she stood counting words on 
her finger tips there stopped in front of the 
Brewster gate an automobile, the door of 
which burst open to pour out, it seemed to 
Dolly, an unending stream of children. 

“They’re here!” she wailed. “They’re here! 
I can’t stop them! Oh, what am I ever going 
to do!” 

What she did was to fling open the kitchen 
door and call Kezzy in a voice that reached 
even her deaf ears. 

“Ves, yes, I’m coming!” grumbled old 
Kezzy. “What’s set you all of atwitter, Miss 
Dolly ?” 

“It’s Eben’s family, Kezzy. They’re here, 
all of them—millions of children and a baby. 
And they’ve got to stay till Eben finds them 
a house.” 

“Land’s sake!” ejaculated Kezzy. 

There was a babel of voices, a clatter of 
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DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


**I suppose you’re Dolly,’’ said the woman wearily. ‘‘I’m Juliet, your stepsister or something ’’ 


heels on the brick walk, a stamping of the 
same heels on the porch and a pull on the old- 
fashioned doorbell that sent its peal clanging 
to the farthest corner of the house. 

Desperately Dolly opened the door to a 
faded woman in a shabby velvet gown who 
was the centre of a whirlpool of pushing chil- 
dren. Behind her was a maid with the not 
overclean baby in her arms. 

“T suppose you’re Dolly,” said the woman 
wearily. “I’m Juliet, your stepsister or some- 
thing. I don’t know what complicated relation 
Eben is to you, I’m sure. Children, if you 
aren’t quiet, you shan’t have a bit of dinner. 
Dolly, I’m ready to drop after the night in 
the train. I think I'll go right to my room 
with a book till dinner time, if I may. Could 
you give Bridget some milk for the baby? 
Margie, can’t you keep Julie from pulling my 
dress off my back ?” 

They were now all in the hall. Dolly looked 
at them in a daze. Juliet sank into a chair, 
and Julie, whimpering, clung to her. The 
stolid Bridget stood stock-still with the sleepy 
baby. Sam, the biggest of the lot, started to 
explore the rooms, followed by his younger 
brother, Benny. Alone in the middle of the 
floor stood Margie. Her delicate face was 
flushed with mortification, her hazel eyes be- 
sought forgiveness for the behavior of her 
family. She was like a wild flower growing in 
a bed of cabbages. Dolly took her hand. 

“We'll show Bridget the way to the kitchen, 
shall we?” she asked. “Kezzy will get some 
milk for the baby, and then we'll find a place 
for your mother. I didn’t get your father’s 
letter till this morning.” 

“Oh, didn’t you?” Margie exclaimed. “It’s 
dreadful to come like this, but I didn’t know 
what to do.” 

Dolly put an arm round her as she opened 
the kitchen door and gave Bridget to the ten- 
der mercies of Kezzy. 

“Could you do anything with the boys 
while I take your mother upstairs?” Dolly 
asked. “I don’t want them to get out into the 
garden.” 

“Tl try,” Margie said. “I can always man- 
age Benny, but Sam’s harder. We’re twins, 
and he’s bigger, and he won’t mind what I 
say. I won’t let them out anyhow.” 

“There’s an old music box of my mother’s. 
Would they care for that ?” 

Margie brightened. “Benny loves music, and 
Sam will listen for a little while.” , 

“I won’t be long,” promised Dolly. 

There was only one guest room, and to that 
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Chapter One 
The tribe arrives 








Dolly led Juliet, to whose skirt Julie 
still clung. Dolly went downstairs once 
for some bread and butter for Julie, 
again for a novel for Juliet, a third 
time for a small pillow to fit the pe- 
culiar curve of Juliet’s back, and then 
she had to stop the music box on ac- 
count of Juliet’s nerves. 

“T'll go distracted if this keeps on,” 
Dolly thought as she went down the 
last time. “Oh, I believe that Phil did 
not go to school to-day; he’ll help me 
out.” 

She went to the telephone and asked 
for Dr. Field’s house. A boy’s voice 
answered. 





“Phil,” she said under her breath, . 


““it’s Dolly. I’m buried under an 
avalanche of all Eben’s family, and I can 
never manage them alone. There are two 
boys; could you do anything with them this 
morning ?” 

“Sure thing!” answered Philip Field. “I’ve 
got my driver’s license, and I stayed home to 
receive the new car. It’s just come. I'll take 
the kids out. I'll be right over.” 

Dolly laughed. “You’re always such an 
angel, Phil. Don’t be long.” 

Almost before she had hung up the receiver 
Phil, with his dog Sandy, was through the gap 
in the hedge that separated the Field place 
from the Brewsters’. 

“Sam,” Dolly said, “this is Philip Field, 
who is going to give you and Benny a ride.” 

“Good enough!” exclaimed Sam with a 
handspring across the room. “This is a beastly 
dull place. Oh!” He looked up quickly at 
Dolly, for his gymnastics had tumbled from 
his pocket threé or four lumps of sugar. “Got 
’em on the train!” he mumbled as he gathered 
them up. 

“You didn’t,” declared Benny. “You got ’em 
in the other room. I saw you.” 

“You didn’t see me,” Sam contradicted him 
roughly and dashed at his brother. But before 
he reached Benny, who had begun to cry, Phil 
had him by the collar. 

“See here, young man,” he said coolly, “in 
Somerset we only hit chaps of our own size, 
and we don’t steal out of our friends’ sugar 
bowls. Do you get that ?” 

Sam shook himself free, but looked - with 
sullen respect at Phil. “Gee, you’ve got a 
muscle!” he observed. 

“Come on, and I'll show you how it drives 
a car,” Phil answered and carried the two 
boys off with him. 

“I’m so sorry,” murmured Margie. 

Dolly gathered the child into her arms and 
kissed her. “Never mind anyone else,” she 
said. “You and I are going to be friends. I 
love you already.” 

A little gleam of sunshine shone from 
Margie’s eyes. “Oh, do you? May I call you 
Dolly? You’re so beautiful! I love you! I 
never had a friend.” 

“You have one now,” laughed Dolly, “and 
you'll have Ted for another; he’s just about 
your age, and he’s a great musician. Now will 
you come and help me rout out cots and 
sheets? I’ll have to put Julie in Nan’s room 
for the night, Benny in Teddy’s, Sam in 
Jack’s, and Ill take you in with me.” 

Margie smiled happily and then grew wor- 
ried again. “I think, Dolly,” she said, “I must 








































































try to find a house right away. Father isn’t 
coming for a week yet, and he’ll just leave us 
staying here with you, and it isn’t right. Don’t 
let mother have the trunks sent here.” 

Dolly looked dismayed. A week of this tribe 
that had descended upon her! The roof would 
not be on the house at the end of a week. 

“Isn’t your mother going to look for a 
house ?” she asked. 

Margie shook her mop of dark curls. “Oh, 
no,” she said simply, “mother never does any- 
thing like that. I think I’d better go out.” 

“Wait, and I'll call Jack,” Dolly answered. 
“In an emergency like this maybe the judge 
will let him off early.” 

She called Jack on the telephone, and he 
was so overwhelmed with her news that he 
hung up the receiver with scarcely a word of 
reply. But he came home early in the after- 





“I never knew anything like it!” he said, 
drawing his brows together in an angry 
frown. “Eben treated us like dogs when we 
needed his help, and now because he has in 
his hands the money that Uncle John left us 
he seems to think he owns us. I won’t have 
his kids under our roof for a night. I’ve got 
the afternoon off, and I declare I'll use every 
single minute of it to find them a house.” 

But at dinner time the Carters were still 


FEW years ago it seemed probable 
that Memorial Day might lose 
something of its significance for 

the coming generation. When there were 
no longer parades of veterans of the Civil 
War, no longer exercises at which Grand 
Army men made addresses, no longer meetings of Grand 
Army posts at which the old soldiers exchanged remi- 
niscences of battlefield and camp, the impression of the 
sacrifice that the day was set aside to commemorate 
was likely to grow less vivid year by year. Most people 
need visual images to stir in them thoughts of what is 
past. Moreover, the lure of the first spring holiday of the 
year, when flowers are in bloom and grass and trees are 
green and birds are singing, seems to make concentra- 
tion upon serious and solemn thought as difficult as 
possible—and are any thoughts appropriate on Memorial 
Day that are not serious and solemn? 





Instead of failing in significance with the passing of time 
Memorial Day has had its significance deeply, bitterly 
intensified. The deeds and the deaths of our soldiers in 
1917 and 1918 are and will always be commemorated 
along with those of the years 1861 to 1865. The young 
generation that was losing sight of the significance of 
the day, and that looked on it mainly as a holiday for 
baseball or tennis or golf or other outdoor sport, has 
stood face to face with the spirit of it.and will never 
forget what it means. 


Memorial Day is the day on which we commemorate 
those Americans who died in war. We cannot decorate 
all their graves. The bones of some lie on the floor of 
the Atlantic. Many of the American dead who rest in 
France will forever remain there; the graves of some 
of them will be decorated by the grateful French and by 
American visitors, but those of others will never be dec- 
orated because they will never be known. After all, it 
is not through decorating graves that we can show our 
greatest reverence for the dead. Nor is it even through 
assembling to listen to memorial services or addresses. 
It is desirable that we should do those things, if we have 
an opportunity to do them, because, just as some visual 
symbol has the power to stir our emotions, so a gather- 
ing together for the purpose of reverent commemoration 





has the power to awaken in every member of the throng 
a keener sense not only of the sacrifice but also of the 
unity of sentiment behind the sacrifice than his lonely 
musing would have been likely to bring to him. And 
Memorial Day should be the day of all the year that 
should bind us all more closely together, cause us to feel 
that the blood that has been spilled for us has made us 
more truly a nation of one blood. Whatever strain pre- 
dominates in us, whether it is English, or Celtic, or 
French, or German, or Italian, or Slavic, we should 
strive—and Memorial Day should help us to strive—to 
slough off race prejudice and to regard Americans of 
other racial stock than ours as fellow Americans and as 





homeless. Furnished houses at reasonable rates 
were few in Somerset. The only one at all 
suitable was on Baker Street at a rent that 
Jack was afraid to assume responsibility for. 
He was discouraged at his failure and came in 
to find Dolly, hot and flurried, helping Kezzy 
in the kitchen while Juliet sat with a novel 
in the most comfortable chair under the best 
light—utterly regardless of Margie’s efforts 
to avert a quarrel between Benny and Julie, 
who were squabbling loudly over a toy. With 
an air of fine disdain, Nan was setting the 
table, and Teddy was dutifully doing his best 
to entertain Sam at parchesi. 

“You didn’t count right, Sam,” Teddy said 
patiently for the fourth time. 
doesn’t get on the safety zone.” 

“He does, too,” contradicted Sam rudely. 

On his way upstairs Jack stopped at the 
table. “We don’t cheat in.this house,” he said 
curtly and passed on. 

Sam looked after him curiously. He could 
not help admiring Jack and Phil as a younger 
boy always admires the size and the strength 
of older boys, but they surely had queer ideas 
about getting on in the world! If a fellow did 
not cheat and bully, how could he ever get 
anywhere! He put his man back, however, to 
the spot to which Teddy pointed. 

Dinner was more of a battle than a meal. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


MEMORIAL DAY 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 





thing else. M: ial Day, rightly observed, should 
advance the process of Americanization. 


It should advance also the process of true interna- 
tionalism. The word “internationalism” has been abused 
of late; it has been appropriated by agitators of Bol- 
shevist sympathies and made to signify a political doc- 
trine that is repugnant to American ideals. But the spirit 
of international good will, international good faith, inter- 

tional forb and international determination 
to maintain peace and justice in the world is a spirit to 
be encouraged rather than condemned; and the fact 
that our American soldiers who died in the Great War 
were members of an international army that fought for 
righteousness is one that we should bear in mind on 
Memorial Day. The internationalism that they died for, 
the rule of international decency and honor and justice, 
we wish forever to preserve; and although there must 
be honest differences of opinion as to the best machinery 
for preserving it, there are none among truly loyal 
Americans as to the necessity of its preservation. So, on 
Memorial Day, besides dedicating ourselves anew to 
the spirit of America, let us also determine to adv. 














The monument or memorial that is most worthy of our 
dead and that we may be sure they would most appre- 
ciate is one that the living can erect only in their hearts. 
The new and higher standard of life inspired by the ex- 
ample and sacrifice that the dead have offered is the 
best monument. Inspiration that is of the day or of the 
hour is not valuable; it hardly rises above emotionalism. 
To be a worthy monument the inspiration must be deep 
and abiding. We shall not observe Memorial Day aright 
or draw from it the lesson that it holds unless each pass- 
ing anniversary finds us stronger in the three qualities 
that we most honor in those who died — single-minded- 
ness, courage and the spirit of service. 


Let us think how those three qualities manifested 
themselves in our soldiers of the Great War. On being 
inducted into the army they put aside their personal 
interests and ambitions and devoted themselves soberly 
to mastering the new and to most of them disagreeable 
work that was prescribed. The cynic’s comment that 
they could do nothing else is beside the point. It was the 
spirit with which they adjusted themselves to the new 
life that was important and that resulted in the turning 
out of the finest army, man for man, that ever took the 
field. Educated and uneducated men alike accepted 
the discipline as a matter of course and proceeded under 
it diligently and methodically to make themselves as 
efficient instruments as possible for the task to be per- 
f d. Of the ge that they showed in action it is 
scarcely necessary to write; Chateau-Thierry, Belleau 








“That man 


tears. 

“I’m so ashamed!” sh 
fit to be in this house! I 
to-morrow !” 


asked Dolly. 


Even little Nan, in open-mouthed horror at 
the table manners of the young Carters, for- 
got to maintain her own rights. Teddy stepped 
into the breach nearest him and tried to fill 
Benny’s wants so that, as Kezzy said, “his 
victuals might stop his mouth. ” Margie finally 
quieted Julie’s fretting, and when Jack saw 
that Mrs. Carter would exert no authority he 
became stern with Sam and kept him in some 
sort of order. But none of the Brewsters knew 
whether they had eaten steak or leather, spin- 
ach or grass, custard or soapsuds. They were 
greatly relieved when the meal was done. 
After much coaxing Margie got Benny and 
Julie off to their respective beds and then for 
a long hour kept Sam amused until he was 
willing to go, too. Then Dolly tucked Margie 
in and stooped to kiss her. The child threw 
her arms round Dolly’s neck and broke into 


I'l find another place 
“But how do you stand it all the time?” 


“Tt isn’t so bad when we're alone, and no 
one sees. I don’t have to be so mortified then. 
I can manage Benny and Julie, and the baby 
is a darling. O Dolly, I’m going to try to help 
him to — up different from the rest of us.” 





Wood, St. Mihiel and the Argonne are 
imperishable names in the American his- 
tory. But valor in action is not the only 
courage that the soldier is required to 
show. There is the courage required for 
enduring cheerfully drudgery when 
drudgery seems to accomplish nothing. The ge of 
cheerfulness in drudgery was as conspicuous among our 
troops as was their courage in action. And the spirit of 
service was their animating spirit through all that they 
endured. They realized that they were the defenders of 
civilization. Most of them did not phrase their mission in 
such words. They would have said perhaps that they 
were out to stop the dering of wo and children 
and the sinking of end h ital ships. How- 
ever they might have expressed it, there were few 
among them that were not animated by a chivalrous 
spirit — even though many among them might not have 
known whaf the word “ chivalrous” means. 
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The virtues that our in war are 
those that we must show in peace. If we do not show 
them, we shall betray the dead whose memories we 
cherish. The work that they and their comrades who 
survived accomplished was of necessity an incomplete 
work. They defended civilization from destruction, but 
they could not save it from damage. Unless the damage 
is repaired, the structure for which such costly sacrifices 
were made will decay. To the work of restoration we 
must bring in peace the qualities that our soldiers 
brought to the work of defense in war — single-minded- 
ness, courage and the spirit of service. Although theirs 
was by far the more ard and h d. task, ours 
has its special difficulties. Military constraint unques- 
tionably nourished in the emergency the virtues that 
the emergency required. The same virtues are still 
required, but the constraint that aided in developing 
them no longer exists. The impulse must come wholly 
from within the individual or from within the commu- 
nity; it cannot be applied by a sup force. Each man 
must realize for himself that it is his duty to show in 
these days single-mindedness in producing all that he 
can produce and thus restoring the wealth that has been 
destroyed, in ising self. trol and resist- 
ing the temptation to extravagance and self-indulgence, 
and a spirit of service in seeking to peérate with other 
men in whatever measures of reconstruction can best 
utilize his abilities. 




















In writing thus of our responsibilities to the living and 
to the dead of the Great War do we seem to ignore 
those heroes of an earlier day to whose memory the 
30th of May was consecrated? Their service and sacri- 
fice were equal to any in history. Their glory is not 
dimmed by the later glory. They are the elder comrades 
and brothers in arms of those Americans who fell in 
France. Their service to the cause of liberty and union 
made possible the service of the United States to the 
cause of liberty and civilization. On Memorial Day we 
remember them and the heroes of the Spanish War and 
the heroes of the Great War with equal reverence.. 










help you.” 


though, Dolly—because of you.’ 


with a smile on her lips. 


usually happy face was stern. 


“It gets my goat!” he exclaimed, thrusting 
his hands deep into his pockets. “I never knew 
anything like the game that Eben’s framed up 
on us—on you, really, for you get the worst 
of it. They'll get out of here to-morrow if | 
have to buy them a house. I have a long 
score to settle with Eben sometime, and this 
adds to it. I’m just living for the day when 
Eben happens to want me to do somethin 
for him, and I can turn him down—hard!” 


sobbed. “We aren’t 


TO BE CONTINUED. 

















“You poor, dear little mother!” crooned 
Dolly softly. “I wish I could do something to 


“You have,” the child said, rubbing away 
her tears. “I love you, and I never loved any- 
one before—like this. It isn’t so bad—except 
Sam. He does cheat and do things, Dolly. I 
never told anyone, for father is so severe 
when he is angry; but it makes me very 
unhappy. I shan’t ever be so unhappy again, 


Dolly held her close and kissed her and 
gave her the “big-sistering” that the child had 
never known before. She went to sleep finally 


When Dolly went downstairs again Juliet, 
too, had gone to bed, and Jack was alone in 
the living room. His hair was ruffled, and his 
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going freighters do not set great store by 

their radio antennz. Not so the skipper 
of the Malayan. She was due from Naples on 
Monday noon. As early as Friday she in- 
formed all persons interested that she would 
dock on schedule, which brought joy to the 
clerks, for of course that meant a Sunday at 
home; and when she followed Saturday after- 
noon with her completé manifest by wireless 
they fervently and unanimously blessed her. 

An advance manifest is the sure sign of an 
easy and frictionless discharge. The superin- 
tendent would be able to notify the con- 
signees, and the consignees, thus forewarned, 
would keep the dock clear. The unloading 
clerks could be made familiar with marks and 
lot numbers, which would prevent confusion 
in sorting and in placing. The stevedores 
would know how many gangs were required 
and on what holds to work and when. Best of 
all, the local manager would be invited to 
come down, and he would walk affably about, 
promising bonuses right- and left if the ship 
should be out by noon to-morrow. 

Just one man did not altogether like the 
situation. Steve Blackwell happened to be 
doing his month in the dock office as book 
clerk, and frankly he disliked the job. He was 
an outdoor man, and the dusty little shed 
cramped him; but he handled ledgers, type- 


Fe some reason the skippers of ocean- 


writer and letter press as he handled every-. 


thing else—well; and he kept his opinions 
quite to himself as he counted the days until 
he could return to the uproar of tackle and 
truck, which he loved. 

Steve received the Malayan’s manifest at 
three o’clock Saturday afternoon. The super- 
intendent had brought it down from the city 
office. 

“Take an’ look at this thing, Steve. ’Twill 
doubtless interest you. I doubt that ye’ve ever 
seen a ship’s manifest in a telegram.” 

Steve had not. He took the bulky packet of 
telegraph blanks and read: 

8S Malayan total pieces eleven thousand 
six hundred eighty two tons four thousand 
eight consignees and specifications as below 
stop bales cotton five hundred lot number 
eighty five transhipped Cairo marked CBC 
dash two consignee consolidated fumigation 
co stop crates garlic two hundred seventy 
five lot number sixteen no mark consignee 

Luigi Ferreri stop barrels cherries three 

hundred sixty lot number ninety six marked 

00 dash brit in star— . 


“Steve, I want you t’ make a fair copy of 
that manifest before you go home to-night. 
We'll have time a-plenty t’ press the clerks’ 
copies come Monday morning. But we can’t 
put that muck before them. So rule out your 
columns and go at it proper.” The boss 
walked to the door. “And whatever you do, 
don’t lose that manifest. Mr. Durfee’s comin’ 
down Monday afternoon. I especially want 
one should go all proper.” The door 
shut. : 

Steve knew that he could not finish the job 
by five o’clock: copying columns of figures 
and marks is slow work. Superintendents had 
a way of discounting time when there were 
things to be done. Philosophically he got out 
his long sheets of paper. 

At nine o’clock Steve’s big right hand 
penned the last item, “Two boxes personal 
effects marked XX consignee owners.” Then 
with a triumphant whistle he jumped from 
his chair and tore the bundle of telegraph 
blanks into shreds. In the middle of a mighty 
stretch and a yawn Steve stopped abruptly. 
“Don’t lose the manifest,” the boss had said. 
Steve’s eye rested on the big safe in the cor- 
ner. Locked, of course, since the superintend- 
ent had departed long since. Two decrepit 
desks, with their drawer catches obviously out 
ot commission, offered no better protection. 
He would take the manifest along with him; 
that would be safest. He put the precious 
manuscript tenderly into the inside pocket 
of his coat, jumped for his cap and ulster, 
switched off the light and stamped cheerfully 
into the night. 

{In the alley the watchman hailed him. 

“All fast, brother?” 

“You bet, Stan. Night.” 

_For the first time in a week the sky had 
“eared, and the blustering March wind had 
“len. As Steve tramped along to his train he 
inhaled great breaths of the crisp night air 
“ad glanced cordially up at the splendid pat- 

em of ‘the sky. Hot supper and bed would 

‘cm mighty good. To-morrow afternoon he 
W ey skate up the river to Indian Island and 


_Uess than an hour later he jumped off the 
‘odding local train and struck out along the 
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river road toward the house. The hush of the 
country held him. It was worth a week’s va- 
cation to get out here every night, away from 
the dirt and the noise to the peace of these 
snow-mantled hills. Let the other clerks laugh 
at him. They could climb flights of narrow, 
dark stairs if they liked. As for him, beyond 
that turn he knew there was a little weather- 
beaten cottage nestled between the river and 
the hill. At the front window there would be 
a lamp shining across the snow. In the kitchen 
stove there would be a big plate of something 
hot—stew maybe; there would be corn bread 
and jam. He would pull off his soggy shoes in 
front’ of the stove while his mother scurried 
round like a chipmunk and set everything out 
on a table top scrubbed as white as milk. 







ORAWN BY FORREST ORR 


=e 
16'S fanny. Well, =e 


keep yer eye out” 


He turned the bend. Lamplight streamed 
across the road to his feet. 

Sunday came, clear and cold. After break- 
fast Steve did his chores. When those were 
accomplished he found his mother sitting in 
her best alpaca dress, with her bonnet al- 
ready on; so he took the hint and went up to 
change his clothes. He hung his old working 
coat and his trousers over a chair—he would 
want them again in the afternoon—and care- 
fully arrayed himself in his shiny black broad- 
cloth and his squeaky shoes. His Christmas 
tie was still presentable; so he jerked it into 
place and squeaked downstairs again to find 
his mother with an eye on the big kitchen 
clock tapping one finy foot impatiently on 
the floor. Together they set out for church. 

At dinner Steve broached the subject of his 
trip up the river. His mother demurred a 
little. It had been cold enough last night, of 
course; but that solid week of mid-March 
thaw! Why, as long ago as last Tuesday Tim 
Oakley had refused to take the short cut 
across the Big Bend in his light pung. “And 
I’m e’enamost afeard for you to go slidin’ on 
that ice, Stephen.” 

Steve laughed away his mother’s fears and 
hurried upstairs to get out of his best clothes. 
At last he was ready. 

The Blackwell house almost literally had a 
river in its back yard. Fifty yards below the 
path along which Steve now hastened the old 
milldar stretched across the river. It was al- 
ways open just above the dam; rapid suction 
prevented the water from freezing even in 
the coldest weather; but when Steve had put 
on his old-fashioned clamp skates and struck 
off upstream he found an ideal skating sur- 
face. The snow ice, which had covered the 
river for months, had melted a little and now 
lay in a thin layer like polished glass. 

Steve surveyed the country with approval. 
He would skate up the near bank and come 
back on the opposite side, crossing the river 
when he came abreast of the house. That 
would give him a fresh surface all the way 
and a chance to look for tracks along the 
snow-covered shore. He could make the round 
trip to Indian Island in two hours, which 
would get him home in plenty of time for 
supper. The keen air spurred his muscles, and 
he lengthened his stride. Bending low, with 
his hands clasped behind him, he raced to the 
first bend. Reaching it, he turned suddenly, 
brought himself to a quick “slithering” halt 
and delightedly saw the ice dust in the curved 
track he had made. Two summers ago, he re- 
membered, he had won the Labor Day half- 
mile swim along this very stretch. He wished 
now that the town would hold skating races. 


Bill Grimes appeared suddenly among the 
scrub oaks on the bank and waved to him. 

“°Lo, Bill.” 

“Howdy, Steve. What’s doin’ ?” 

“Nothin’ much. I’m goin’ up to Indian.” 

“How’s the ice ?” 

“Han’some.” ; : 

“H-m-m! Sh’d think it ’ud be risky after 
that thaw. See any air holes?” 

“Nope.” 

“Heard crackin’s ?” 

“Freeze crackin’s, that’s all.” 

“’S funny. Well, keep yer eye out.” 

“You bet!” 

Steve raced upstream. Everyone seemed 
afraid of the river to-day. He used to be 
afraid of it himself before he could swim. 


** You bet !’”’ 


Ages ago that seemed. Yesterday he had seen 
a longshoreman ride from dock to ship’s hold 
on a tackle load of deals just for the fun of it. 
Even the boss said you got used to taking 
chances. By the way, what was that thing the 
boss had told him — 

“Hullo! Somebody’s cut all the timber off 
Indian Island. The place is as bare as the back 
of your hand. Too bad. Great place to camp 
in September. Have to go up to Drum Pond 
after this.” 

Steve crossed the river just below the island 
and turned back along the shore. With the 
northwest wind at his back it was ridiculously 
easy going downstream. Darkness was still a 
full hour and a half away; but the sun had 
dropped below the tree tops, which now sent 
alternate paths of light and shadow shooting 
across the river. Through them Steve flashed, 
skating easily, sometimes coasting in the wind, 
always watching the sunlight glancing through 
the trees. 

Turning Big Bend, he started down the last 
stretch. He could already see the house; the 
level sunlight was firing the windows. It was 
just opposite him; the open water of the dam 
was just below. Steve struck out from the 
deepening shadow of the bank. He must catch 
the early train to-morrow. The Malayan was 
due at noon. He must get to the office early 
to—to — Good night! His left hand reached 
up toward his inside pocket, and in that in- 
stant the world seemed to jump upon him 
like a tidal wave. He tottered, clutched in 
grasping horror at the air and dropped into 
freezing oblivion. 


This death business was a funny thing— 
quiet and cold and wet. But not dark. There 
was a strange gray light in front of his eyes, 
indistinct and yet somehow solid, bulky. 


Groping feebly, Steve’s mind sought the truth. , 


He must have broken through. His momen- 
tum and the current had carried him beyond 
the hole his weight had made. He was under 
the ice! A stifling oppression suffocated him, 
and he fought it off. Surely a man could not 
drown like a rat in his own back yard. Per- 
haps he could, though. 

Yet he had some air in his lungs; he was 
pumping the blessed stuff in and out at the 
moment. It was silly to give in while he had 
air. He puzzled over the air and solved the 
problem. As he rose after the plunge his head 
had by chance found a pocket between the 
ice and the water—a pocket caused by un- 
even freezing. Here was luck! But he dared 
not move a muscle lest the current carry him 
past. With the tip of his nose pressed against 
the ice he could feel the water level with his 
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mouth. Holding himself rigid, he edged one 
hand out of its glove and felt along the ice 
until he found a small branch embedded in it. 
He gripped it tightly with his finger nails, and 
oddly enough it gave him a ridiculous sense 
of security. 

Well, what was to be done? Steve consid- 
ered the situation. First he attempted to de- 
termine his position relative to the house, the 
hole in the ice and the open water above the 
dam. If he could place the house, the problem 
would be solved, for hole and dam must lie 
in a line about at right angles to the line be- 
tween him and the house. Was the house over 
there beyond his right ear? He imagined that 
it was. But could it be down there in a line 
with his left foot? The thing seemed more 
than likely. Or right behind his head? He 
could guess wildly. 

Then a new thought came to him: there 
was open water just above the dam. Why not 
let go his twig, relax, let the current take 
him? Once he had the direction he could 
swim. But he quickly saw the absurdity of 
the plan. The distance was fifty yards, at 
least. It would be under water all the way; 
he could hope for no more air pockets. Even 
with perfect conditions fifty yards under 
water, though there was a little current to 
help, was a man’s job; in all his clothes and 
after his long immersion in icy water Steve 
knew that it would be a hopeless job. The 
dam was out of the question. He would reach 
it eventually, but not in any condition for 
enjoying life. He pictured his mother down 
on the bank of the river in the fast-gathering 
dusk, with a shawl thrown over her head, 
searching with her eyes upstream and down- 
stream—finding — 

What then? There must be some way out. 
But it must be a quick way. His arms and legs 
were already growing numb. The house, the 
dam, everything, already seemed farther away, 
more unimportant. It already appeared wiser 
to rest there comfortably—and just drop off 
to sleep. He was terribly sleepy; it seemed 
ages since he had slept satisfactorily; and yet 
there was something that fought sleep within 
him with a steady, remorseless urge. What 
was it? Something that some one had said. 
Yes, that was it! Bill Grimes had said, “Don’t 
neglect the little pancakes, or you’ll never get 
any big ones. And whatever you do, don’t 
lose—don’t lose—lose—the Malayan’s mani- 
fest !” 

Steve took a full breath of air. Bending his 
head first this way and then that, he found 
that in a certain position he could feel just a 
whisper that might be running water against 
his cheek. By the line of two air bubbles em- 
bedded in the ice in front of his eyes he 
marked the direction of the possible current. 
Then slowly he pivoted, taking care to keep 
his head in the same spot, gripping his 
twig with a feverish intensity—until his body 
pointed straight down the current. So much 
was accomplished. If luck were with him he 
was headed for the open water above the 
dam; if not—well, he would get somewhere. 
Action was imperative. The water numbed 
his skin. And inside his coat pocket lay the 
Malayan’s manifest. 

Again Steve breathed deeply. Then he stiffly 
flexed his right knee, kicked a hold in the ice 
with. the toe of his skate, stretched his arms 
flat to the ice beyond his head; clenched his 
teeth—pushed—reached. 

The plan worked well. Like a giant scooter, 
or water spider, upside down, the boy dug in 
with first his right, then his left, skate and 
pushed himself stiffly along through the icy 
water. The air pocket was far behind him now. 
With each fast-tiring shove his fingers groped 
ahead and found always that smooth, inexo- 
rable sheet of ice. The intolerable thought that 
he might be headed straight up the river or 
for the bank tortured his bursting head. His 
lungs felt like barrels, the hoops of which 
were rent and twisted with some mighty 
swelling within. Each time that he kicked the 
ice to secure his hold, a tremendous cracking 
fairly split his ears. Yet he fought on. For in- 
side his coat pocket — ; 

Two, three more pushes just because Charley 
Knox told him never to lose a bale of cotton. 
Two, three more; a little bit more hacking 
ought to get somewhere. Kick—dig—hang on 
—push—now reach—re-e-e-ach! 

A floundering heave, and the mop of black 
hair, which ages ago that Sunday morning 
had up from its pillow, now bobbed 
up into the fresh air. Steve drew great gusts 
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into his aching lungs and stared round him, 
wild-eyed. It was almost dark. A blood-red 
sunset cast its last crimson rays across the 
river on the little house.\The air was bitterly 
cold. 

Gripping the solid edge with both hands, 
Steve cautiously pulled himself up until both 





** UST think,” said Peggy Allison as she 
and Jane Strong trudged along the level 
white road, “it’s over two years since 

we’ve seen grand’mére. Do you remember 
how we’d planned to walk out there for sup- 
per and say good-by, and then how our 
orders for America came through and we had 
to pack our things and leave—all in twelve 
hours ?” 

“T should say I do,” responded Jane. “Thank 
goodness, Peg, we’re our own masters now 
and can actually see France—grand’mére and 
all—at our leisure.” 

“Until our money gives out,’ amended 
Peggy with a laugh. 

Both girls had been -attached to an Ameri- 
can hospital unit that had served for two 
years in France. Now they were revisiting 
some of the old scenes that had been so famil- 
iar to them during that period. Of all those 
places few were nearer to their hearts than 
grand’mére’s. It was a little country establish- 
ment—a restaurant and store combined—kept 
by an old peasant woman; it was an unpre- 
tentious place enough, but grand’mére’s cook- 
ing had meant luxury to girls who had lived 
for eighteen months on hospital rations, and 
grand’mére herself had stood for comfort and 
for homelike affection. It had been incompa- 
rably pleasant to get away every once in a 
while from the rigorous régime of barracks 
and wards, of red tape and regulations, and 
toast your toes by grand’mére’s fire, play with 
Juliette, her grandchild, and cuddle Tortette, 
the lazy yellow cat. 

Spring in the south of France is not like 
spring in any other part of the world. The 
sky there is a more limpid blue, the hedgerows 
and the rolling fields are a richer green and 
yellow, the wind rustling the lush grasses and 
singing in and out of the silver-poplar leaves 
is vital with a more poignant promise. 

Sniffing the fragrant air gratefully, Peggy 
said as much. 

“Isn’t it heavenly?” agreed Jane. “Look, 
Peg! We’re coming to the turn just before 
grand’mére’s. I do hope she’ll be glad to see 
us; it’s quite possible, you know, that she’s 
changed a great deal. We haven’t seen her 
since her son was killed at Compiégne.” 

“T don’t think that will have broken her 
spirit,” said Peggy. “These French peasants 
have wonderful courage, and grand’mére is 
one of the best of them. She told me that she 
would be proud to give her boy to France.” 

“I know,” Jane said, “but just the same I’ll 
bet that when the test did come grand’mére 
went to pieces. The courage of the French is 


same! ”’ 
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forearms were on the ice. Then he dragged 
one leg up very slowly and with a quick jerk 
rolled himself over on his back. By a mercy 
the ice held. A great shivering swept him. He 
clambered to his feet and tottered stiffly and 
unsteadily over the treacherous glare up the 
narrow path that led to his own back door. 


emotional, don’t you 
think, like everything 
else about them? I 
don’t trust it to carry 
them through the long 
years of reaction that 
must follow all the 
drumbeating and the 
parading. Their spirit is 
picturesque, of course, 
but—at any rate, 
grand’mére is too old 
to stand up under a 
blow like that. I’ll 
wager that we find her 
patriotism. pretty well 
diluted, poor old soul!” 

“No, we won't!” cried 
Peggy with an emphatic 
shake of her dark head. 
“I’m not a bit afraid of 
that. I think we'll find 
her just as full of it as 


They swung round 
the bend in the road, 
and grand’mére’s lay 
before them—a low 
whitewashed cottage 
with a thatched roof, 
pink and yellow roses 
climbing up the cracked 
walls, and a spiral of 
blue-gray smoke creep- 
ing out of the squatty 
chimney. Opposite the 
cottage stood a little 
white church with a gilded weathercock turn- 
ing leisurely in every puff of the soft, rich air. 
Beyond the cottage and the church were two 
or three farmhouses, some cow sheds and 
poultry yards and several patches of garden 
with here and there a toiling figure in one 
of them. That handful of buildings huddled 
beside the winding road on the fringe of fresh 
green fields that stretched back to the horizon 
constituted the village of Deaupré. 

Slowly the girls walked up to grand’mére’s 
house and peeped in through one of the spot- 
less windows. 

“See, it’s just the same!” whispered Peggy ; 
and indeed it was. There was the dim, narrow 
store with its shelves stacked with tin boxes 
of biscuits and sweet chocolate; there was the 
counter showing an assortment of filmy laces, 
worked by grand’mére herself, a collection of 
pipes, a pyramid of wooden sabots and a gi- 
gantic tub of pungent cheese. As they looked 
la petite Juliette, wearing a scant little black 
dress and two scant little pigtails, was stand- 
ing on tiptoe to carve out a portion of cheese 
for a customer. 

“Come on,” said Peggy, and a moment later 
they entered. 

The child looked up, dropped the knife and 
the slice of cheese and ran to them, laughing 
and clapping her hands and crying, “Grand’- 
mére! Allons! Dépéchez-vous! Les Ameri- 
caines sont revenues!” 

“Juliette! How are you, honey ?” 

The girls caught her up and kissed her 
heartily. 

“Grand’mére! Allons!” screamed Juliette. 

Then grand’mére appeared in the doorway, 
—a clean little old woman all in black except 
for a spotless white cap,—leaning on a cane 
and peering at them with astonishment and 
delight showing in every line of her furrowed 
face. 

“Thanks to the good God!” she murmured, 
clasping her knotted old hands. Peggy and 
Jane went to her. 

“Eh, mes enfants!” cried grand’mére, and 
she caught the girls to her, giving each a kiss 
on either cheek; then she held them off at 
arm’s length and examined them with twin- 
kling eyes. 

“Eh, how long it is since the old grand’mére 
has seen your faces!” she said. 

Under cover of the laughter and the greet- 
ings both girls studied her. What a change 
there was! The mild old eyes were reddened 
and sunken, the little figure that used to bustle 
round so spryly was stooped and leaned heav- 
ily on the cane. But the biggest change of all 


** See, it’s just the 
whispered Peggy 








“Stephen Blackwell! Land o’ the livin’ 
Goshen, where you been ?” 

“S-s-swimmin’.” The boy grinned. 

Suddenly a deadly weakness seized him. 
Table, lamp, stove, the whole room swam 
dizzily. He dropped like a felled pine. 

Ten minutes later he heard some one saying, 


was a kind of timid austerity that plainly 
forbade any mention of her trouble. 

“Come, mes enfants, come into the other 
room. Now sit down and tell me how it is 
with you.” 

The girls sat down in front of the wide 
old fireplace where grand’mére had so often 
cooked supper for them. Everything was in 
its accustomed place—the long table that was 
reserved for large dinner parties, the copper 
plates and the candlesticks and the thick china 
plates and mugs that were set out on the 
shelves that ran round the room, the clean 
sawdust scattered on the freshly swept floor, 
the old clock ticking above the fireplace, the 
pile of twisted brushwood beside it, which 
grand’mére was depleting in order to make 
the flames in the grate dance high. Even the 
clean, strong odor of newly peeled vegetables 
and of well-scrubbed wood was where it had 
always been—over everything. 

There, too, on the shelf where grand’mére 
kept her Bible was the photograph—that of 
a young poilu. It was a poor photograph: the 
eyes stared out above the bristling moustache 
and the cheeks were tinted a cheap pink. As 
Peggy’s eyes fell upon it grand’mére regarded 
her defensively, almost resentfully, yet with 
a shrinking humility. She seemed to beg the 
girl to speak of her son, yet at the same time 
to forbid it. 

Then Tortette, the old cat, strolled in and 
for the next few moments rubbed herself 
against her knees. 

“O grand’mére,” cried Peggy with shining 
eyes, “it’s so good to be back and to see it all 
again—Tortette and the firelight and Juliette 
and you!” 

“Oui, oui,’ beamed grand’mére with her 
wrinkled old face a study in delight,. “mais 
vous avez faim? You must eat!” 

“Let us have pommes frites, grand’mére,” 
cried the girls, “and omelet.” 

“Eh, oui,’ responded the old woman; 
“never fear, grand’mére knows what you en- 
joy.” : 
What a meal they had! Long sticks of crisp 
bread with pats of pale, moist butter and 
squares of creamy cheese, an omelet sizzling 
in its crispy coat as only grand’mére’s omelets 
could sizzle, a platterful of crackling, golden- 
brown potatoes and an abundance of fresh, 
cold lettuce. 

And how they talked, for grand’mére 
wished to know all about their trip home, 
how they had found their families, what they 
were planning for the future and what was 
the news of the other girls in the unit. As for 
the girls, there were all manner of things that 
they had to ask. Was Juliette’s cousin, little 
Paul, coming to live 
with them again next 
winter? And what 
about Angéle, grand’- 
mére’s married daugh- 
ter, who used to do 
their laundry ? 

“Tiens, she is well!” 
cried grand’mére. “She 
will be so grieved to 
miss you. But to-day 
she is absent; she is 
in the city.” 

There was only one 
familiar question that 
they did not ask. Al- 
ways in the old days 
they had closed their 
visits with a little 
conversation about 
Anatole, the boy at 
the front. Sometimes 
when grand’mére had 
received a letter from 
him she had shared 
bits of it with them; 
sometimes she had 
told little anecdotes 
about his childhood. 
But she had always 
spoken happily, cheer- 
fully, with the impli- 
cation that it would 
be all the same again 
“apres le guerre.” 


Pitifully, weakly, the little figure 
stood while the sun, scarlet 
now like a baptism of fire, 
circled the trembling white cap 
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“Now—now, Steve, child, let go that coat! 
How can I get your clothes off if —” 

“Wait, mother, wait—just a minute. It’s in 
the pocket. There—there—put it away safe 
somewhere. It came pretty near stayin’ for- 
ever on the river bottom. And, mother, I— 
I came near losin’ my job!” 


GRAND M E RE © Flizabeth Putnam Huntington 


“But wait,” said the old woman as they at 
last rose to go, “you must take some flowers 
just as you used to, mignon,” and she pinched 
Peggy’s flushed cheek. Then she hobbled out 
to the garden, taking Juliette with her. The 
girls followed slowly. 

“I’m afraid you’re right, Jane,” whispered 
Peggy; “she’s as dear as ever and as fond of 
us as she used to be, but she is so thin and 
tired looking, and she hasn’t said a word 
about the war, or about any of the things 
that she used to talk of by the hour. It seems 
terrible not even to speak about her son, but 
I don’t think she wants us to. You were right 
about it; she simply can’t help resent that 
sacrifice.” 

In the garden the sunlight fell on grand’- 
mére and on Juliette clipping pink daisies and 
yellow mimosa and binding the flowers into 
two great bouquets; grand’mére’s voice, mel- 
low and sweet as only the voices of the peas- 
ant French can be, crooned melodiously in the 
sun-drenched air. 

“Voila,” said the old woman, giving each a 
gigantic nosegay. 

The girls slipped their arms round her 
waist, and the four walked slowly back to the 
house. The sun, just about to drop behind 
the rolling pastures, touched the copper plates 
in the kitchen with tints of fire and paled the 
glowing embers in the grate. It struck, too, 
across the photograph, so that it looked out 
like a golden face from the shadows. The old 
woman looked at it, then lowered her head 
with a gesture of surrender. For a long mo- 
ment there was no sound except the rhythmic 
ticking of the clock and Tortette’s drowsy 
purring. Then slowly, tortuously, two great 
tears rolled down grand’mére’s cheeks and 
splashed upon the gnarled old hands that were 
twisting in agitation a corner of her black 
dress. Pitifully, weakly, the little figure stood 
while the sun, scarlet now like a baptism of 
fire, circled the trembling white cap. 

With one finger in her mouth Juliette drew 
near and reached for grand’mére’s hand. The 
girls stood silent, searching for something to 
say, but afraid to speak. 

Then slowly grand’mére raised her head. 
The shrunken figure seemed to take on height 
and breadth and the erect posture of un- 
daunted courage, the agitated head grew 
quiet, the restless hands ceased their trem- 
bling. She looked up at the picture, and in 
that moment it seemed to the girls that 
invisible feet were marching to the tap of 
a ghostly drum, and that over the heads of 
an unseen host a phantom banner was flying. 
Then grand’mére spoke. 

“Vive la France!” she said. 


”» 
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THE BREED OF THE BUCCANEERS 


@ Charles Tenney Jackson 


YT\HE Hardys went back to their little 
"Tthree-roomed house perched on its frame 

above the rank grass of the reclaimed 
land just beyond the dirt levee. But Ross did 
not pve well. He was troubled not only by 
his quarrel with the colony manager but by 
the thought that Wolfert was planning an 
illegal trick on Pierre Boudreau. If the land 
company won its suit, it could dispossess the 
Boudreau interests from the whole place and 
build levees where it wished; but Wolfert had 
declared that he should not wait. He wanted 
to keep the salt water out so that the south 
tract could go on the market as reclaimed 
land. If the cloud on the company’s titles was 
not cleared, Ross knew that the colony was 
ruined; and his father had been one of the 
original promoters who in good faith had in- 
vested money in the scheme and who had 
induced many others to invest. 

Ross spent another day working in his 
grassy fields of Creole corn without seeing any 
sign of Wolfert. He did not go near the store 
or the office that lay to the west of the front 
lands; it was eight miles by way of the 
canals. Now their groceries were getting low; 
so he and Helen were glad enough when a 
young colored boy came over from the Bou- 
dreau place with a canoe full of fresh vege- 
tables. He also brought a request from Pierre 
that the Hardys meet him on the shell ridge 
near Armand’s grave. 

The next morning they paddled their little 
dugouts down the big ditch and found Pierre 
“dripping” coffee over a brush fire. 

“I’m going to trail that fellow down,” he 
said, “if it’s only to satisfy my curiosity where 
he ever got Uncle Armand’s old ship binnacle: 
Besides, it’s been our policy for half a century 
to keep the hide-up hunters off the place. 
They used to be a terrible nuisance, keeping 
our field hands excited with their yarns about 
Lafitte’s gold. Father never would allow 
them about. We weren’t proud of pirate Ar- 
mand,” Pierre concluded, smiling. 

But though the Hardys assisted in search- 
ing every rod of the narrow shell ridge, which 
ran south to where the cypress swamp joined 
the open marsh, they found no trace of the 
stranger’s camp. Then, following the young 
negro swamper who had brought the vege- 
tables, the three of them in their light dugouts 
explored three miles along the coves of the 
sunken shore where the grassy morass was so 
treacherous that no human foot could land. 
At nightfall they parted in the canal; Pierre 
went to his home by the river, and the Hardys 
went west and then followed the irrigation 
ditch to their little house over the levee. 

The next day Ross hoed his potatoes and 
his sweet corn in the tough, stringy peat soil. 
He was depressed enough, for it was the sec- 
ond year, and no crop was possible on their 
reclaimed “eighty.” Their father had not paid 
half the amount that was due on the land, 
and now that Wolfert, the manager, was their 
enemy they had little chance of getting their 
notes extended. On the second day Helen 
came out to help; but Ross pointed at the 
water creeping up through the field in the 
little quarter ditches. 

“Salt as can be!” he said. “I don’t see the 
use of trying to hoe the grass out. It’ll grow, 
but the corn and the potatoes won’t.” He 
threw down his hoe and wiped his forehead. 
“And I suppose I could still be earning forty 
dollars a month if I’d been crooked!” 

But he kept on working in the grass-choked 
rows of corn. 

! On the third morning the Hardys discov- 
ered Crump, the young colored boy, paddling 
up the canal from the cross ditch down in the 
timber. 

“Marse Pierre, he ax if yo’ done come down 
to the ridge,” explained Crump. “He got some 
news for yo’.” 

‘Maybe it’s the little old gold hunter !” cried 
Helen. “It’s more fun to hunt pirate treasure 
than it is to hoe potatoes, especially when the 
Gulf a Mexico seems bound to run in on 
them!” 

They paddled their pirogues down to the 
‘ross canal and then off into the cypress to 
‘ne shell ridge. Pierre was awaiting them in 

'S OWN swamp canoe. 

“Well,” asked Ross, “have you chased down 
\ our pirate yet ?” 

__“Worse than that,” said Pierre gloomily. 
've found out what Wolfert is up to. He’s 

‘nt his dredge in from the bay, without wait- 

'"< lor warrant of law or anything else, and 

s closing the gap in Grand Coquille Bayou.” 
_ Ross was silent. He had feared that the 
Gredgemen would do as Wolfert had boasted. 


Chapter Three. 





Wolfert brings in his dredge 
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** A pack of thieves,—a gang of land - grabbers, — that s what you are! ”’ 


“I suppose you knew,” continued Pierre 
hotly. “It’s to keep that bay water out of 
your fields regardless of my rights. It’s a trick. 
Wolfert knows that nothing but an injunction 
would stop him and that before I could get 
to the city and start my lawyers on it the 
dredge would be too far through the gap. 
To-morrow’s Sunday, and I couldn’t do any- 
thing then.” 

“Pierre,” said Ross, “I was thinking he’d 
do that. I don’t like his methods, but—well, 
the little colony over there is hanging to one 
hope this spring. If the salt water gets into 
our district again, it will ruin everything. 
Some families are moving away now. They’ve 
put in every dollar they had, just as my father 
did —” 

“Yes; and if you people win, I lose every- 
thing! And Wolfert’s so sure you'll win that 
he takes a chance on an unfair act.” 

“JT know,” said Ross. “I left the company 
just for that.” 

The two young fellows had grown to like 
each other very much; but the old issue 
would not stay down. They had drawn their 
canoes out of the water and were standing on 
the edge of the shell ridge looking off above 
the jungle. On the still, hot air they could now 
hear the rumble of the oil-burning dredge a 
mile away working to close the gaps in the 
old bank of the bayou that let the tides over 
into the drainage canal beyond. Pierre began 
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to scrutinize closely the last outlying spurs of 
the forest dying in the salt marsh beyond the 
point. 

“Come here, Hardy,” he said slowly. “In 
that big white cypress there—do you see any- 
thing moving ?” 

Ross watched the dead hulk of a tree over 
the near oaks. 

“Yes. There’s a man there—watching the 
other way.” 

“Tt’s our little man!” cried Helen, who was 
looking through her binocular. “Yes; that’s 
who it is; I can see him plainly now!” 
“Well, then, his camp must be near there!” 


exclaimed Pierre with an eager glance over 
his shoulder at Ross and Helen. “Come on— 
we'll hunt him out!” 

They left Crump at the shell ridge to watch 
the tree and in their pirogues stole off silently 
under the shadows of the cypress. When they 
came to the saw grass that marked the edge 
of the woods Pierre stopped and whispered: 

“There he is getting down from his look- 
out. Be quiet.” 

They kept so near the protecting grass hum- 
mocks that they could hear the little man 
clamber down the crosspieces that he had 
nailed to the trunk of the dead cypress. Then 
they heard the dig of a paddle round the 
clumps of saw grass, and in another moment 
down the open water that led through the 
marsh came the same little old man whom 
they had seen on the ridge. 

When he had vanished round a clump of 
saw grass two hundred yards away Pierre 
and the two Hardys slipped down the crooked 
little slough behind him in an attempt to 
follow his trail. Pierre, who was an expert 
pirogue runner, thought he knew most of the 
swamp behind his fields; but after they had 
skirted for a while the edge of the great cane- 
brake on one side and the flooded forest on 
the other he stopped. 

“He didn’t come this far, and yet I haven’t 
seen a break in the cdhe anywhere.” 

From the edge of the still water the cane 
thrust itself up for twelve feet, apparently as 
solid as a wall. Ross was steadying his canoe 
by holding to one of the stalks when he sud- 
denly pointed ahead. “There—a pretty good 
imitation, too!” 

Pierre followed his gaze. Then he paddled 
to the spot and, reaching to the grass margin, 
began to pull away the young cane. At one 
place not two feet wide a screen of cut stalks 
had been thrust down into the mud so as to 
hide a narrow run that curved inward to the 
salt marsh. 

“Here are the marks of his paddle, too,” 
said Pierre. “Well, in we go after him!” 

Ross and Helen had hard work following 
the young Creole in the twisting narrow chan- 
nel. It was too shallow for paddling and too 
soft for poling; but they managed to get 
along a hundred yards from the edge of the 
timber, and then they found themselves in 
open water broken here and there by great 
masses of lilies and by sedge-covered shoals. 
Scrub oaks grew along what seemed to be a 
shell ridge on one side. 

“We’ve come out in the choked end of 
Bayou Coquille!” muttered Pierre. “There’s 
your dredge not a quarter of a mile away. It’s 
cutting in from the bay to follow this ridge, 
where, of course, they can make the levee 
hold.” He glanced off over the canebrake to 
where they could barely see the stack of the 
dredging machine. “And hold on—there’s 
the old fellow going toward it! Now, just 
what —” 

The ragged old swamper had landed and 
dragged his canoe up into the grass. When he 





had disappeared in a sort of trail trampled 
through the undergrowth Pierre sent his pi- 
rogue swiftly after him. It took Ross and 
Helen some time to follow, for Pierre, crouched 
in the young mangrove, warned them to come 
silently. 

When they all had reached the spot, 
grounded their dugouts and peered over the 
low ridge, they had difficulty in controlling 
their amazement. The old man was standing 
on a rude runway that was built out from the 
side of the ridge over a sedgy pool. From 
the black water protruded the burned and 
weed-grown stern of a ship, which was filled 


-with earth and shells. In the part of the hulk 


that was above water the old man had been 
excavating; a crude derrick with rusty chains 
and a battered bucket swung over the ancient 
quarter rail. The ragged little man stood look- 
ing down with mingled pride and apprehen- 
sion at what evidently represented weeks and 
perhaps months of labor. Then he fell to work 
shoveling the drifted shells out of the hulk 
into his big bucket and hoisting on his chains 
until he could swing the crude crane and 
dump the stuff well over the side. 

For five minutes Pierre crouched in the 
grass and watched him silently. Then he 
backed off on his hands and knees and sat up, 
looking at his friends; he shook his head in 
perplexity. 

Ross suddenly touched his arm. “Pierre,” he 
whispered, “remember the mark on that old 
compass—the four-branched tree? Well, there 
it is—that old burned piece of oak behind 
him!” 

Pierre nodded. “The Vengeur! There she is, 
I reckon! And that old fellow knew it.” He 
looked again at the ragged little man who was 
lowering away on his rusty old bucket—a dis- 
carded powder canister that the men of the 
dredging outfit had thrown away. 

Suddenly Pierre jumped up, waved his arm 
and shouted, “Hello, there!” 

The old man started, and his slouch hat 
came up cautiously above the wrecked stern 
planking of the schooner. Then he dodged. 
They heard the rusty chain rattle and the 
bucket strike the shells. Pierre was going 
forward when suddenly the little hermit ap- 
peared again. This time he thrust a short- 
barreled shotgun over his defenses and called 
sharply, “Back out of here, now!” 

“Well, of all the nerve —” Pierre stopped 
suddenly. His comrades in the mangrove trail 
behind him were in the line of fire if the old 
man should shoot. Before Pierre could parley 
the old hermit shouted again: 

“Trailed me in, didn’t you? Well, I know 
you! That thief, Wolfert, sent you in sur- 
veyin’ for his dredge, didn’t he? Well, you 
clear out now. This is Boudreau land, and I 
knew it a good many years afore ever you 
Yanks came down into the big swamps with 
your machines!” 

Pierre stopped, dumfounded. He tried to 
open-his mouth to speak, but the old man 
climbed up on his planks and shouted in a 
voice that trembled with indignation: 

“Yes, sir! Who’s got a right here—Wolfert 
or me? Look down into that hole there and 
tell me something about the law of treasure- 
trove! Yes, sir—lI’ve got my rights, suit or no 
suit !” 

Ross had come to Pierre’s side. They both 
went nearer and examined the dry, sun- 
scorched stern rail of the schooner. It lay half 
buried in the shell reef, but part of the cabin 
was still above the shells and mud, and in 
it the old man had laboriously exzavated a 
rough hole with pick and shovel, filling his 
bucket and dumping it over the stern. All of 
the forward and the amidships part of the 
ship was either burned or broken and sunk 
beneath the black, still waters of Bayou Co- 
quille, which had skirted the edge of the 
forest before the southeast hurricanes of the 
Gulf had choked its outlet to the bay. 

“So you’re fighting the Wolfert crowd, are 
you ?” said Pierre to the little old man. 

“A pack of thieves,—a gang of land-grab- 
bers,—that’s what you are! Why, old pirate 
Armand at his worst couldn’t beat you!” 

Pierre suddenly burst out laughing. “Shake, 
old man! I—I’m Picrre Boudreau !” 

The ragged little champion of the Vengeur 
nearly collapsed. “You! A Boudreau ?” He sat 
down on his rusty bucket and wiped his brow. 
“Boy, I’ve done come back—just as I prom- 
ised pirate Armand fifty years ago!” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





Roger Bacon 
From an old portrait 


FACT AND COMMENT 
A GOOD CONSCIENCE is a precious pos- 


session. A guilty conscience is better than 
none at all. 


The Cows are in the Corn, and there they browse. 
But if your Fence was down, don’t blame the Cows. 


HE FAILS who wants the privileges of suc- 
cess but not the duties, the pleasures but not 
the pains, the fruits but not the labors. 


IF YOUR FLOWER GARDEN is a pretty 
one, some one is sure to be tempted to make 
one like it. 


IF YOU WANT to know just how well paid 
you are, figure out how much work you 
would have to do to be paid an equal amount 
on a farm. 


FOR ANY HOUSE that is not too compli- 
cated in design the cubic content furnishes a 
safe method of estimating the cost of building. 
A well-built house this year costs about sixty 
cents a cubic foot. 


A YOUNG MAN in Kansas City, Missouri, 
who touched an electric wire and received an 
injury that destroyed his “smile muscle” and 
left a permanent scar got damages of $20,000. 
If he can’t smile now, there is no hope for 
him. 


IN A RECENT New York newspaper that 
contained more than a hundred advertise- 
ments for apartments to rent, the cheapest 
one effered was $75 a month, for two rooms 
and a bath somewhere on the East Side. The 
average of all the prices was $533.17 a month. 


LAID UP in the government “bone yard” in 
James River are about five hundred wooden 
and steel ships equipped with the best of en- 
gines. The problem what to do with them 
will doubtless reach Congress sometime, but 
there is a tradition that what goes into the 
“bone yard” never comes out until it rots out. 


THE AMOUNT YOU OWE to educational 
“drives” is equal, if you are a woman, to 
what you pay for face powder, cosmetics and 
perfume; and if you are a man, to what you 
pay for cigars, cigarettes and chewing gum. 
If educational institutions could collect that 
amount they could more than triple their 
present outlay. 


EVER SINCE STEEL NEEDLES replaced 
those made of fishbone hand embroidery has 
been employed to give even to the simplest of 
garments those artistic touches which show a 
love of the beautiful. There is no way in 
which a woman can more surely or at so little 
cost achieve the combination of beauty and 
individuality in her clothing which is the very 
acme of the art of dressing well. 


IT IS A PECULIAR QUALITY of the eye 
_ known as the persistence of vision that makes 
‘ the moving picture possible, for it allows time 

for a separate picture to pass behind the lens 
of the projecting machine, while the shutter 
is closed, before the image of the preceding 
picture has disappeared. When sixteen pic- 
tures a second pass before the lens they appear 
to the spectator as one continuous picture, 
but there is really an interval of darkness one 
third as long as the period of illumination. 


THE MAN WHO HAS GONE through a 
university and a medical college, and then 
given a year to hospital service, at a total 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


expense of something like $10,000, can hardly 
be expected to seek a practice in a rural com- 
munity that is likely to pay him less than 


“$1000 a year. When the states find some way 


for a country boy to get a medical education 
at a cost within his reach, there will again be 
doctors in the country. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN LEGATIONS 


NE of the most important duties per- 
O formed by a President during the first 

months of his administration is picking 
out ambassadors and ministers to represent 
the country abroad. From the beginning of 
party government the unwritten rule has been 
that diplomatic representatives shall be politi- 
cally friendly to the party in power, but it is 
not a good rule. An ambassador or envoy 
plenipotentiary is not an independent officer. 
It is his duty to obey and to transmit the in- 
structions of the President, communicated to 
him by the Secretary of State. Should he not 
comply explicitly and loyally there would be 
good reason for removing him. 

The system followed by most other govern- 
ments is better. They build up a diplomatic 
force by promoting men from the lower to 
the higher grades and by transferring able 
and experienced diplomatists to more and 
more important posts. They do not dismiss 
or transfer them on a change of adminis- 
tration. The system is not rigid; there are ex- 
ceptions. For example, the present British 
ambassador at Washington had never held any 
place in the diplomatic service until he took 
his present post. But when an exception like 
that is made it is always in favor of a person 
who has achieved marked distinction in some 
other walk of public life, and usually because 
he is regarded as peculiarly well qualified to 
deal with a particular situation in the country 
to which he is sent. 

The United States has never had, and has 
never attempted to build up, a group of 
trained. diplomats. Of the nine ambassadors 
at foreign capitals when Mr. Wilson’s term 
expired only one had had any diplomatic 
experience before he was appointed to the 
position that he then held. Of the*twenty- 
eight ministers plenipotentiary barely a third 
had been in the diplomatic or consular service 
before the beginning of the last administra- 
tion, and not one of them held any post more 
important than that of Denmark or The 
Netherlands. Their biographies, as printed in 
Who’s Who in America, show that many of 
them call themselves Democrats. A similar 
study of the biographies of those in office in 
1925 will doubtless show that they are all, 
or nearly all, Republicans. 

It is an excellent principle that partisanship 
ceases at the frontier and. the coast line. The 
national policy should be truly national and 
should not change merely because domestic 
issues have caused a political overturn. It 
would be so if both parties made it a point 
always to put their wisest statesmen in con- 
trol of our foreign relations, but neither party 
does that. However, since diplomatic repre- 
sentatives are merely the mouthpieces of the 
foreign minister at home, it is not necessary 
that they be in political harmony with their 
chief. It is supremely important that they 
should be willing to carry out their instruc- 
tions, and highly important that they be 
skilled in the arts of diplomacy. 


So ° 


GOOD AND EVIL CHEMISTRY 
Wen tre in which used to lean heavily 


on the ironmonger, has become the 

affair of the chemist. The next great 
war, if the nations of the world are mad 
enough to bring one on, will be fought with 
tremendous explosives from the laboratory, 
with gases and with acids. Only a few days 
ago the newspapers reported that our own 
Chemical Warfare Service had found a poi- 
sonous liquid so terrible that three drops of 
it would kill any person whose skin it 
touched. If the Allies wish to make sure of 
disarming Germany they must not think that 
it is enough to cripple the Krupp Works at 
Essen if they leave the great German dye 
works and chemical factories intact. 

For chemistry is an unmoral science that 
deals indifferently with matter, producing 
from the same stuff things useful and things 
noxious. From coal tar it produces the most 
beautiful dyes and the most deadly gases. The 
Haber process for producing ammonia from 
the nitrogen of the air can be used to supply 
some of the most valuable fertilizers for the 
farm and some of the most frightful of high 
explosives. Every chemical plant, whether in 


Germany, in England or in the United States, 
is a potential arsenal. 

Before the war Germany had more intelli- 
gently expanded its chemical industry than 
any other nation. It had a virtual monopoly 
in making dyestuffs and a commanding lead 
in the business of making drugs and chemicals 
of all kinds. To-day it has factories enough to 
supply the world with all it needs of those 
products. The use of the Haber process, 
greatly stimulated by the war, is also more 
firmly established in Germany than in any 
other country. So long as there is a possibility 
of war the Allied nations cannot permit their 
own chemical industries to be undersold and 
overshadowed by those of Germany, for to 
do it would make them relatively helpless in 
case of war. : i 

Of course, chemistry cannot be outlawed. 
We cannot well do without the useful things 
that it gives us. The problem—and it is a 
difficult one—is how to outlaw the lethal 
products that it can create. It is not enough 
to enact that gases and poisons and high ex- 
plosives shall not be used in war. We have 
learned, if we did not know before, that a 
nation engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
will not keep the agreements that it makes in 
time of peace or refrain from using an illegal 
weapon if it thinks that it can be made a 
means to victory. The League of Nations, 
intended to meet the issue, scarcely gives evi- 
dence of vitality enough to be of service in 
preventing war. The United States, where the 

of war is as strong as it is anywhere, 
has refused to enter the League at all. Just 
how to solve the problem we do not know, 
but it will be a shameful thing if mankind 
does not find some way to solve it. 


°° 
MEMORY AND HOPE 


is well to keep one day sacred to a com- 
mon memory and a common grief. Not 
that, after all these bitter years, any living 
man or woman can ever lose either. The con- 
stant sense of vast struggles and vast sacri- 
fices will go with us to our graves. But the 
very poignancy of recollection makes us hide 
it commonly in a corner of our hearts, makes 
us meet others daily with indifferent faces, as 
if we were trying to forget or disregard. And 
it is right and wise that once in the year at 
least we should make our mourning public, 
should recognize as a community the hugeness 
of our loss and the unutterable depths of grat- 
itude that the survivors feel toward those who 
gave all they had and gave it gladly. 
Moreover, we set apart one day for the past 
because of necessity the other days are busy 
with the future. The best way to remember is 
to forget. The noblest memorial we can offer 
to those who gave their lives for their country 
is to devote our lives and thoughts with pas- 
sionate ardor to making a country for which 
all men may be proud to die. Sad memories 
are fruitless except as an ever-fertile soil in 
which to plant the blossom of hope. And do 
we not hope that out of the long toil and 
wretched privation and cruel suffering of the 
millions who were slaughtered there may in 
the end come a better and brighter life for all 
mankind? There must be lessons to be learned 
for generations and generations to come, les- 
sons of splendid courage, lessons of uncon- 
querable devotion to duty, lessons of limitless, 
heroic sacrifice. Therefore we give one day to 
reverent thought of what is mortal, that all 
our days may be given with higher cheerful- 
ness to the immortal for which they died and 
for which we must live. What is mortal is 
fear, hate, wrath, bitterness and sorrow. What 
is immortal is the superb hope and effort of 
humanity for light and love and freedom and 
a wide community of joy. 
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A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT IN 
CIPHER 


CONVENTION of scientific men who 
met in Philadelphia the other day lis- 
tened to the extraordinary story of a 

manuscript written in cipher more than six 
hundred years ago and only now translated. 

Mr. Wilfred Voynich, a Polish antiquarian 
and bibliographer who is a naturalized Brit- 
ish subject, discovered the manuscript among 
a lot of medieval parchments that he had 
bought in Europe, and Dr. W. R. Newbold of 
the University of Pennsylvania has worked 
out the cipher with great ingenuity. Both 
men are confident that the manuscript is the 
work of Roger Bacon, the famous Englishman 
who may be said to have been the pionter of 
modern scientific discovery, and who reéstab- 
lished in human thought the experimental, 
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open-minded methods of Aristotle, forgotte: 
or neglected during the ignorance and supei 
stition of the Dark Ages. 

The manuscript is in double cipher. It 
written in strange symbols not unlike shor: 
hand in appearance. The translator had fir. 
to find the key to the symbols,:and when |: 
had found and applied it he still had on! 
a meaningless jumble -of monkish Latin an’ 
early English words. The second cipher ha: 
then to be worked out, but when that wa 
done the remarkable character of the boo. 
stood forth, though only in part, for it too: 
Dr. Newbold nearly four months to deciphe: 
a single one of the three hundred pages, an: 
he has translated less than forty thousand 
words out of the eight hundred thousand that 
the book contains. . 

The extracts show the book to be a treatise 
on almost every branch of science, and if it is 
really the work of Roger Bacon it proves him 
to have made discoveries and worked out 
theories for which the world had to wait hun- 
dreds of years. There are indications that the 
writer made and used both telescope and 
microscope, and that he had ideas about the 
character and motions of the heavenly bodies 
and about minute forms of life that were not 
reached again until the days of Kepler in 
astronomy and Pasteur in biology. The book 
also contains references to physical and chem- 
ical experiments that show Bacon—if he was 
the author—to have been even farther in ad- 
vance of his age than has commonly been 
supposed. 

It is not hard to see why those things were 
so carefully buried in cipher. Bacon, though 
a Franciscan friar, was in frequent disfavor 
with his ecclesiastical superiors on account of 
his daring speculations and his refusal to ac- 
cept traditional views of science and philoso- 
phy. More than once he was forbidden to 
study those subjects or to write on them, and 
he spent fourteen years in prison for doing 
too much independent thinking. The common 
people stood in great awe of his curious learn- 
ing. For generations he bore in his native 
England the reputation of being a wizard, 
deep in the confidence of the Evil One— 
owing, no doubt, to his early experiments 
with gunpowder. It is reasonable to believe 
that the book contains the account of discov- 
eries and speculations that he dared not give 
to the world for fear of punishment and per- 
secution. 

There remains of course the question 
whether the manuscript is genuine. Of that 
we can be no judge, but men who are learned 
in the field that it covers are convinced that it 
is. There are marginal notes that show that 
antiquarians knew and labored over the book 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; but since 1680 it has been neglected 
and forgotten by those who fell heir to it— 
given up, perhaps, as hopelessly unintelligible. 
If it is a hoax it is a great one, and if it is 
what it purports to be its story is stranger 
still and more fascinating. 


o 9 
WAITING FOR OTHERS TO BEGIN 


LL of us have to live on what all of us 
produce. We can all live better -when 
all of us produce more, and not so well 

when all of us produce less. If each would do 
more and better work there would be more 
good things for all, but if each does less there 
will be fewer. 

Those are truisms that should need neither 
explanation nor argument, yet there are peo- 
ple who seem to think that they can gain by 
reducing their output, or by doing less work 
The futility of such a policy will be clear to 
anyone who .will think what would happen 
if everyone acted on it. 

Let us suppose that all who are engaged in 
a given industry should decide to do less 
work, or in some way to produce less to the 
man, on the theory that it would then take 
more men to carry on the industry. No matter 
what might happen if everyone else kept on 
producing at the old rate, it is certain that 
the new policy would fail if those in other 
industries were to act in the same way. It 
those who produce the raw material used in 
a manufacturing industry should reduce their 
output, there would be less work for the 
factories to do, and less need of men to do it. 
Again, if those who produce other commod- 
ities that the workers in that industry need 
were also to cut down their production, there 
would be fewer goods to give in exchange for 
the products of the industry. The further the 
policy is carried the worse it becomes for 
everyone, until it lands us at last in the cer- 
tainty that when all of us produce less, all oi 
us must live on less. 

It takes a broad-minded group of workers 
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to see any reason why they should begin to 
do more work unless everyone else will do it, 
too. They may see clearly that it would be 
to the advantage of everyone, including them- 
selves, if everyone would begin at once to do 
more work; that while each person would be 
giving better service he would at the same 
time be receiving better service from a multi- 
tude of other people, which would be greatly 
to his advantage. They might even say, “Yes, 
we see the advantage of that when it becomes 
universal; and we are willing to begin when 
everyone else does; but why should we begin 
until the others do? Why should we give 
better service until we are assured that every- 
one else is going to give us better service in 
return?” 

It is evident that so long as we all talk and 
act in that way no one will begin and we 
shall get nowhere. Progress comes only when 
there are people who are willing to begin at 
once to do better work without waiting for 
the rest. Fhe leaders of progress, the builders 
of civilization, are not those who hang back 
on an issue of this kind; they are the people 
who begin, and begin at once, without wait- 
ing for others. When it is clear to them that 
everyone ought to act in a certain way they 
are willing to act in that way whether anyone 
else does or not. They are the only peorie 
who can break the deadfock that is formed 
when all hang back and wait each for the 
others to begin. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HAT the war cost France in human life 

is beginning to appear in the new census. 
The final figures have not yet been made 
public, but enough of the departments have 
been canv: to make it apparent that there 
are at least 3,000,000 fewer French people 
than there were in 1911, and the loss may 
prove to be almost 4,000,000. That would 
mean that France has been literally deci- 
mated. The loss is not wholly owing to actual 
deaths in the war; it is in large part caused 
by the shrinking birth rate that naturally fol- 
lowed so tremendous a mortality among the 
young men of the nation. 


@ 


YEAR or more ago Mrs. William B. Leeds, 
the widow of a rich American business 
man of Richmond, Indiana, married Prince 
Christopher of Greece, who is a brother of 
King Constantine’s. She was originally Miss 
‘Nannie May Stewart, but she is now known 
as the Princess Anastasia and is cousin—by 
marriage—to a great number of the crowned 
heads of Europe. Her son, also named 
William B. Leeds, is now reported to be en- 
gaged to the Princess Xenia, who is the 
daughter of a Russian grand duke and King 
Constantine’s sister, Princess Marie. No Amer- 
ican family has ever before allied itself so 
conspicuously with actual royalty, but it must 
be remembered that the late Mr. Leeds bore 
the courtesy title of the “Tin-plate King.” 
That perhaps gives his family a better right 
than most to marry princes and’ princesses. 
9 


N appointing Lord Edmund Talbot, a very 
emineyt English Catholic, ta be Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the British government 
no doubt meant to conciliate to some degree 
the strongly Catholic south of Ireland. But it 
is doubtful whether the appointment by itself 
has had that effect. The cleavage in Ireland fol- 
lows religious lines to a great extent, but only 
because the religious differences so nearly cor- 
respond with the racial differences beneath 
them. It may be that Lord Edmund. Talbot 
will display unusual talent as a peacemaker, 
but, since he is an Englishman, the Irish will 
distrust him, whatever church he attends. 
There are rumors that some sort of agreement 
between Mr. Lloyd George and the Sinn Fein 
leaders is in the wind, but the coal strike has 
So fully oceupied the time of the government 
that Ireland has had to get on without special 
attention. The feeling is general that both 
parties would be glad to find a way of settling 
the Irish question by mutual concessions, but 
it ls no easy matter to find a platform on 
Which both can stand. 


e 


T’ is interesting to see how general was the 
«rief at the death of Cardinal Gibbons and 

OW great was the admiration expressed’ in 
the public prints for his virtues as a man and 
his sturdy patriotism as a citizen. He was a 
reat churchman, of course, but he was no 
less eminent as an American. He hardly ever 
opened his mouth without declaring his love 
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for the republic and his loyalty to it. “Woe 
to him,” he once said, “who would destroy 
or impair the blessed harmony that reigns 
among us! Woe to him who would breed 
dissension by introducing a spirit of national- 
ism into the camps of the Lord! ‘God and 
our country’; be that our watchword. Next 
to love of God should be love of country. 
It matters not whether this is the land of 
our birth or our adoption. It is the land 
of our destiny.” °o 


Se success of the Greeks in Asia Minor 
was short-lived. They held the railway to 
Angora for a day pte only. Then, threat- 
ened by a superior kish force, they had to 
fall back to the lines that they had left three 
weeks before. King Constantine will find it 
difficult to hold without Allied support what 
Venizelos won with it. The only way he can 
do it is by repeated military successes, and 
his first efforts in that direction are discourag- 


S 


ing 
6 bay interesting craft have recently 
been launched, one at Lunenburg, Nova 
Scotia, one at Essex, Massachusetts, and one 
at East Boothbay, Maine. The first two are 
the fishing schooners that have been built to 
compete next fall for the championship of the 
North American seas. The Canadian boat is 
named Bluenose; the Yankee champion, May- 
flower. Both schooners are now in actual 
service on the Banks. The races, probably to 
be held in October, will attract world-wide 
attention. The third vessel referred to is the 
Bowdoin, a snug little craft that Dr. Donald B. 
MacMillan, the Aretic explorer, has had built 
for him, to meet the peculiar needs of the 
expedition he is to make this summer to the 
north. He is to sail’ from Boston on July 5, 
and will try to take his little ship through 
Fury and Hecla Strait,—the real Northwest 
Passage,—where no vessel has yet been able 
to go on account of the constant obstruction 
of the ice. He means also to explore the un- 
charted western coast of Baffin Land, nearly 
a thousand miles long. The Bowdoin has a 
curious egg-shaped bottom that, it is believed, 
will cause the vessel to be pushed up by the 
ice floes instead of being crushed by them. 
The hull is planked with am outer belt of 
greenheart, which has almost the hardness of 
iron with the resilience of timber. The voyage 
aims at no sensational ends, but it will prob- 
ably result in a real addition to our geograph- 
ical, geological and faunal knowledge. 


o 


enn jury that sat at Covington, Georgia, 
recently convicted John S. Williams, a 
farmer of Jasper County, of murdering sev- 
eral negroes whom, under the law, he had 
obtained from the prison authorities to work 
on his place. Later the Grand Jury found 
additional indictments against Williams and 
his sons for killing other negroes similarly em- 
ployed. It is suspected that as. many as eight- 
een negroes were thus put out of the way, in 
order to prevent them from testifying con- 
cerning the treatment they had received. The 
law that permits citizens to use the labor of 
offenders against justice has been im existence 
for a number of years, and, though it is not 
particularly objectionable in theory, it is evi- 
dently subject to dangerous abuse. The intel- 
ligent people of Georgia are determined to put 
an end to such abuses, and the proceedings at 
Covington give ground for hoping that the 
courts are ready to carry out their will. 


e 


EFORE the New York Legislature ad- 

journed it voted to make through a joint 
committee a searching investigation into the 
way in which Mayor Hylan has been govern- 
ing New York City. At the same time it 
passed a bill establishing a transit commission 
to study the confusion into which the traction 
system of the city has fallen, and to make 
recommendations toward putting it in order. 
Most of the citizens of the great city are 
opposed to such interference from the legis- 


lature, for even when they know they are | 


mismanaging their own affairs they are sus- 
picious of any attempt to govern the city 
from Albany. But there is a strong feeling 
throughout the state that the administration 
of the metropolis is marked by both incom- 
petence and corruption, and that the state 
cannot sit by in indifference and watch mat- 
ters go from bad to worse. We shall hear 


much from New York this summer, for a new | 
mayor is to be chosen next fall and the politi- } 


cal pot will boil furiously above the fire that 
the legislature has. just kindled beneath it. 
Incidentally, the legislative session has drawn 
attention to Governor Miller as an executive 
of very unusual powers and determination 
and as a political leader of unusual skill. 
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It was up to Jimmy— 


“It was the last half of the ninth—score 4-3—two men out— Jimmy 
was on second and Herb on third. Then, with two strikes on him, 
Perky singles over the short-stop’s head. It was up to Jimmy! 
He shoots around third like he had wings on his feet—beats the left 
fieldex’s throw home and lands safe in a cloud of dust. Pretty slick!” 


Big Nimes gave Jimmy speed. The rugged soles of these sturdy 


shoes are packed with life! 


Big Nimes are light because they are perfectly balanced. The 
thick soles are made of rubber tough as hickory and with a 
non-skid design that gives you the sure-footedness of a cat. 
Real horsehide ankle patches and trimmings add to their life 
and good looks, and every seam is double- 
stitched. Cork innersoles keep your feet cool 
and comfortable. 


“Big Nine’ 





Comfort, wear and looks are built right into Big . 
Nines. For sports, hiking or school wear they 
are just the shoes that a live boy needs. 
don’t cost any more than just ordinary sport 
shoes and far less than leather shoes. 
to your parents. 

When you buy your Big Nines look for the Big 
“C” on the sole. 


have the Big “C” they are not Big Nines. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


New York—142 Duane Street Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Boulevard 





Nine Big Points of 
“Big Nine’’ Supremacy 


€1) Leather ankle patch (originators). 
(2) Real Horsehide Trimming. 

(3) Double Stitching. 

(4) Leather Lacings. 

(5) Cork innersole—cool in any weather. 
(6) Fine Duck uppers and lining. 
(7) Footform last. 

8) Big C sole of tempered rub- 
“ iaeoel plenty of it. 

(9) Reinforced toe and foxings. 
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ERSIA is a neutral country that four 
P nations used as a battlefield during the 

Great War. It finds the réle pf innocent 
bystander by no means new, for more than 
twenty-five centuries ago the Assyrians car- 
ried their raids as far east as the region where 
Teheran now stands. In fact Persia has lain 
so long in the path of conquerors that only 
through the remoteness of most of its present 
territory has even a semblance of Persian 
nationality and racial characteristics been pre- 
served. 

The land of Iran, as the Persians themselves 
call it, is mainly a mountainous plateau that 
rises four thousand feet above the sea and 
that except on the eastern side is surrounded 
by a threefold to sevenfold mountain wall. 
Along the twelve hundred miles of seacoast 
on the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Oman and 
the Caspian Sea there are only three or four 
harbors of any importance; the country pos- 
sesses less than a hundred miles of railway ; 
and only two good highways penetrate to the 
interior. Nearly one half of the plateau is 
unproductive salt desert covered with a net- 
work: of gaunt, yellowish-brown mountains, 
which strike off from the boundary ranges; 
and the natural difficulty of communication 
has never been appreciably lessened by im- 
proving the routes of travel. Quite evidently, 
however, this modern remnant of the ancient 
Persian Empire must still be of some inter- 
national importance, or Russia, Great Britain, 
Turkey and Germany would not have gone 
so far out of their way to fight one another 
about it. : 

The position of Persia is a strange combina- 
tion of geographic isolation and of strategic 
importance; and that paradoxi- 
cal situation has been discussed 
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was for many 
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tor at the Amer- 
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Teheran, 
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the European: 
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backward land. 
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commerce; so Persia has figured unwittingly 
in that drama of international rivalry. 

Germany planned the Bagdad Railway to 
join Berlin with the Persian Gulf in order to 
gain control of that northern corridor and 
would have succeeded had it not been for the 
Allied victory. The railway was an important 
element in the stupendous scheme for.a Pan- 
Germanic empire, which was to have included 
Persia as well as Mesopotamia. 

The Germans were unscrupulously thorough 





in important books by such 
noted authorities as Adm. Ma- 
han, Lord Curzon, Sir Valentine 
Chirol and Prof. Usher. There 
are at least half a dozen reasons 
why the country continues to 
be forced into prominence in 
certain international, political 
and economic problems. 

Persia forms the western end 
of the barrier between Russia 
and the Indian Empire and con- 
sequently has received much 
unwelcome attention from those 
rival states. Whether or not 
Russia ever expected to realize 
its long-cherished ambition for 
‘ a warm-water port on the Per- 
sian Gulf and for the control of 
Indian trade, it is true that its 
movement south during the last 
century alarmed Great Britain; for at that 
time Russia succeeded in appropriating all 
Persiar territory in Transcaucasia and in 
Transc .spia and at the outbreak of the Great 
War was in a fair way to acquire a final title 
to the whole of northern Persia. 

During that long period it was the policy 
of England to strengthen Persia against aggres- 
sion from the north, but it was attended with 
little success; and finally, in 1907, when the 
new menace of Germany rose in the Near 
East, Viscount Grey, then British foreign min- 
ister, compromised with Russia and estab- 
lished respective “spheres of influence.” In 
1917 the Bolshevist revolution freed Persia 
temporarily from the embrace of the Russian 
Bear, and England is hastening to take advan- 
tage of the unexpected opportunity to restore 
its lost influence there and to institute a 
stronger policy for the defense of India and 
of Mesopotamia. 

For three centuries England has jealously 
guarded the Persian Gulf. Its long struggle in 
those unsettled waters—sometimes with Persia 
as an ally—against the Portuguese and the 
Dutch merchant adventurers and the Arab 
gun runners, pirates and slave traders is one 
of the romances of history. That body of 
water is the gateway to the northern of the 
two corridors leading from Europe to India, 
and that is the secret of the watchfulness of 
England and the aspirations of Russia and of 
Germany to undermine its hold. When the 
Bagdad Railway is completed the Persian 
Gulf will have a relation to European trade 
in the East similar to that of the Red Sea and 
the Suez Canal; and the Persian port of Ban- 
dar Abbas at its narrow entrance will become, 
like Gibraltar, Malta or Aden, a guardian of 
a great international trade route. The Rus- 
sians at Bandar Abbas or the Germans at the 
head of the gulf would have threatened Brit- 
ish supremacy in the Indian trade, which has 
been the foundation of British leadership in 

















A southern Persian 


in taking advantage of every opportunity to 
secure the success of that enterprising project. 
It happened that much of the coveted terri- 
tory lay midway in a continuous chain of 
Mohammedan countries ranging from Mo- 
rocco to India, most of which were important 
units in the colonial possessions of the Allied 
powers. If the Moslem world could be aroused 
to. religious frenzy against its masters, the 
colonial empires of the Allies might be dis- 
rupted and German leadership substituted. 
When Turkey had been forced into the war, 
and Moslem authorities under German influ- 
ence had declared a holy war, it became nec- 
essary to extend Turko—German propaganda 
to Turkestan, Afghanistan and India, the 
countries at the eastern end of the chain; and 
then Persia became the missing link, for the 
Persian government declared itself neutral. 





German agents arrived in the country with 
a caravan of gold, raised an army among the 
tribes, apostatized themselves to Islam and 
harangued the populace in the mosques; they 
even plotted to carry off the shah, but quick 
action by Russia and England saved the day. 
It did not, however, save Persia from the 
destructive effects of the bitter plots and 
counterplots that with utter disregard for 
the rights and the welfare of Persia were car- 
ried on in Persian territory throughout the 
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and his wonderful lamp looms up Creesus-like 
with an untold wealth of oil. Twenty years 
ago a venturesome Australian induced the 
despot who was then on the Persian throne 
to grant him, in exchange for twenty thou- 
sand dollars and promises of future profit, a 
concession of three hundred million acres for 
oil, which, for all the man knew, did not exist. 
Such was the origin of the Anglo—Persian Oi! 
Company, now capitalized at a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, in which the British government 
owns a controlling interest. That and the 
strategic and dangerous position of Persia ex. 
plain English anxiety about its future. 

Persia is such an old nation and has under- 
gone so many dynastic changes that within 
its present boundaries there are no fewer 
than fifteen cities or ruins of cities that have 
been national capitals, many of them for a 
longer time than Washington has been the 
capital of the United States. Teheran has been 
the seat of government since 1792, when the 
present dynasty came into power, and in that 
time has grown from an adobe village to be 
nearly as large as Washington. Before Te- 
heran, Shiraz, the home of the poets, was the 
“foot of the throne,” and before that Ispahan 
in the golden age of modern Persia. And so 
they run back over the scale of history to 
Persepolis, which Alexander the Great wan- 
tonly destroyed, to Hamadan, where Esther 
and Mordecai were buried, and to Susa, once 
the capital of the pre-Persian kingdom of 
Elam and often mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

School histories have a way of passing so 
sketchily over the last twenty-two hundred 
years of Persian history that you are likely to 
get the impression that the land 
of Cyrus and .of Darius disap- 














An Arabian herdsman 


whole period of the war. Still another devel- 
opment inspired partly by Germany threatens 
the entity of Persia—a movement to reunite 
all the peoples of Turkish blood into one 
Pan-Turanian empire. The scheme is based 
on the fact that all the way from Asia Minor 
through northwestern Persia and the Cau- 
casus and across the Caspian Sea into Central 
Asia are large groups of people who speak 
some form of the Turkish language and who 
possess in greater or less degree the racial 
traits of the Turk. The dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire has made the union of those 
people one of the cherished dreams of the 
Turkish Nationalists. If the dream should 
ever become a reality, it would of course de- 
prive Persia of Turkish-speaking Azerbaijan, 
which is its richest province. 

And finally, this desert home of Aladdin 
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A Persian Kurd 


peared synchronously with the 
conquest of Alexander. Actually, 
since the overthrow of the 
Achemenian dynasty by the 
great» Macedonian conqueror 
there have been more than a 
hundred kings of Persia, some 
of whom were powerful and 
capable rulers. The Persians’ 
records of their own history 
prior to the founding of the 
Sassanian dynasty in 226a.p. 
are so purely legendary that 
Persian school children know 
their more modern national 
heroes, such as Nushirwan, 
Abbas the Great and Nadir 
Shah, better than they know 
the heroes of the most glorious 
period of their empire, which be- 
gan eight hundred years earlier. 

The Persians were affected most by the 
invasion of the Arabs in the seventh century, 
for that conquest forced upon them the new 
religion of Mohammed and speedily wrought 
a great change in their life and customs; but 
since then Turks, Mongols, Afghans and Rus- 
sians have preyed upon them with little inter- 
ruption until their troubles reached a climax 
with the international intrigue that culmi- 
nated in the Great War. 

Persia still possesses territory three times 
the area of France; it has a maximum length 
from northwest to southeast of thirteen hun- 
dred miles and a width of eight hundred and 
fifty miles; but much of it is uninhabited 
waste land that can never be reclaimed. The 
territory is divided by deserts and mountain 
ranges into tight compartments that differ 
more or less from one another in climate and 
race and in language or dialect; so no one 
description will fit the entire country and its 
people. 

Along the Caspian Sea at the northern base 
of the lofty Elburz Range, which forms the 
northern rim of the plateau, is a narrow 
coastal plain so low-lying that, if the waters 
of the Caspian Sea should rise eighty-five feet 
to the level of the ocean, it would be totally 
submerged. That region possesses a semitrop- 
ical climate with a heavy rainfall, which equals 
that of our Gulf States, and produces in 
abundance rice, raw silk and citrous fruits. 
Dense jungles abounding in wild boars, leop- 
ards and tigers approach the shore in many 
places, and millions of acres of untouched for- 
ests of oak, ash, fir and walnut cover the 
slopes of the mountains. 

The southern scarp of the mountains is 
treeless and desolate, and the land of the pla- 
teau, which is the real Persia, presents a strik 
ing contrast to the luxuriance of the Caspian 
shores. The rainfall is scant and restricted to 
the winter months, and the country in gen- 
eral is brown and barren. Rivers are few and 
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ilow intermittently ; usually the desert absorbs 
them. But much of the soil, especially that 
of the-inter-mountain valleys and the plains at 
the bases of the great ranges, is very fertile, 
and wherever moisture is present, either nat- 
urally or by irrigation, produces remarkably 
rich and abundant crops. Wheat and barley 
are the principal grains, and cotton, tobacco 
and opium poppies are important crops. The 
famous Persian gardens produce beautiful 
flowers and delicious fruits, among them 
pears, peaches, cherries, apricots, quinces, 
grapes and unsurpassed melons. Roses are in 
wonderful profusion, and the production of 
attar is an attractive industry. - 

The local districts are segregated not only 
by a mountain network but by the Great 
Desert, which reaches from the base of the 
Elburz Mountains to the shores of the Gulf 
of Oman, and which isolates western from 
eastern Persia. Only one post road and two 
or three caravan tracks, where the drifting 
sand has been known to bury entire caravans, 
cross it, and its southern area is a burning 
waste that travelers yegard as one of the hot- 
test and most arid portions of the globe. 


THE RICHEST PROVINCE 


As a consequence the population of Persia 
is sparse and unevenly distributed. No census 
has ever been taken; but, roughly speaking, 
more than a fourth of the estimated ten mil- 
lion inhabitants are nomadic tribesmen, less 
than a fourth live in cities, and one half dwell 
in wretched little adobe villages. 

The richest, most productive, most densely 
populated, and hence the most coveted, Per- 
sian province is Azerbaijan, that northwest- 
ern corner which forms the head and ears of 
that Persian kitten which northern Persia so 
closely resembles in outline. It is separated 
from Persian-speaking Persia by a steep moun- 
tain range. The inhabitants speak -Turkish 
instead of Persian and have a strong inter- 
mixture of Tatar blood, which makes them 
closely related to their western neighbors, the 
Turks, and to the new Tatar republic of Azer- 
baijan, which lies north of them. Almost 
ninety-nine per cent of the Persians are Mos- 
lem in religion, but nearly all of the nominally 
Christian peoples of Persia—fewer than a 
hundred thousand—live in Azerbaijan; so the 
problem of religious antagonism, though seri- 
ous, is local. 

The Persian tribes, more than a hundred in 
number, dwell largely in home-woven black 
tents. Their chief occupation is pasturing their 
vast flocks and herds, but they find plenty of 
time for their favorite pastime of brigandage 
and in that way make trade and travel haz- 
ardous and give much trouble to the govern- 
ment. 

Racially, they are Turks, Kurds, Persians 
and Arabs. The greater part of the Kurdish 
nation lives in Turkey, but about six hundred 
thousand of them occupy the highlands of 
western Persia. In the mountains of southern 
and southwestern Persia there are still to be 
found pure types of the ancient Iranian, or 
Aryan, stock, people slender but finely formed, 
with black or dark brown hair and eyes, oval 
faces and regular features. Those tribespeople 
live simply on their own pastoral products, 
are commonly monogamous, and their women, 
who do not remain in seclusion like their city- 
bred sisters, often ride and shoot as well as 
the men. 

The settled inhabitants of Persia form a 
sort of Oriental feudal system; a few great 
lords own the land, and a landless peasantry 
tills it. The peasants, although sometimes op- 
pressed by their rulers, are usually well clothed 
and fed, sturdy, intelligent and industrious. In 
addition to those two groups there is in the 
cities a growing middle class of merchants, 
business men and artisans as well as the civil 
and military officers of the government, the 
men of learning and the large and influential 
body of Mohammedan ecclesiastics. 


WOMEN OF THE TOWNS 


Racially, this modern town population is 
the result of blending many Near-Eastern 
types with the old stock—especially an inter- 
mixture of a Tatar or Turkoman strain—that 
often shows itself in broader faces, more 
Prominent cheek bones and more robust fig- 
ures, The people are in general good-natured, 
polite, keen witted, versatile and self- possessed, 
but inclined also to be deceitful and arrogant. 

The women of the towns are as restricted 
as the women of the tribes are free. The ladies 
of the upper classes lead an idle, luxurious and 
monotonous life, segregated in their anderuns, 
or harems, and never venture forth in public 
except heavily veiled and accompanied by 
trusted servants. The rule of seclusion holds 
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good for the lower-class women as well; no 
matter how crowded the quarters of the poor 
families may be it is considered as exceedingly 
immodest for a woman to permit her face to 
be seen by any man other than a near relative. 

Marriages are of two classes, permanent 
and temporary. Religious law sanctions only 
four permanent wives but as many temporary 
wives as a husband wishes to support. The 
practice of polygamy, however, is decreas- 
ing rapidly, largely because of the constantly 
increasing expense of maintaining a harem. 
Divorce is easy and common. Persia needs 
a feminist movement to establish women’s 
rights. 

The monarch of Persia, called the shah, is 
still addressed as king of kings; but it is 
purely an honorary title, for even in his own 
country he is no longer supreme. Not many 
generations ago he would have dismissed an 
unsatisfactory grand vizier by coolly ordering 
the removal of his head, and until 1906 he 
was an absolute despot. 

But by that time the Persian people had 
heard so much of Western democracy, had 
been so impressed with what Japan, a small 
country with a constitution, had done against 
Russia, their own traditional enemy, and 
had become so dissatisfied with the dissolute 
tyrant on their throne, that they rebelled and, 
in their own peculiar way of going on a 
nation-wide strike, forced the shah to grant 
a constitution that established representative 
government. In the main the constitution fol- 
lowed Western constitutional ideals, but it 
contained one remarkable provision that fore- 
casts the plan of proportional representation 
for workers that is an important part of the 
Bolshevist scheme of government. Each of the 
trade guilds, or labor unions, was allowed to 
select two deputies to thé national majlis, or 
parliament—an arrangement that gives labor 
nearly one third of the members. It was not 
a radical change for Persia, however, for, as 
ancient legends relate, the guilds have always 
held an honorable place in Persian history. 

The new government has not yet had a fair 
trial. The shah soon repented of relinquishing 
his divine rights, civil war ensued, and he was 
deposed and banished. His young son, Sultan 
Ahmad, was placed on the throne, with a 
regent in control. A few years later the ex- 
king, aided secretly by Russia, landed at a 
port on the Caspian Sea and made an un- 
successful attempt to regain the crown. Nor 
has the new régime been free at any time 
from the plots of a strong reactionary faction, 
from the insolent opposition of Russia, which 
was loath to tolerate the removal of its cor- 
rupt tool, the old shah, or from the handicap 
of inexperience and corruption among the 
democratic leaders themselves. 


‘THE FUTURE OF PERSIA 


Many Americans will remember the episode 
in which Mr. Morgan Shuster figured and 
through which this country became directly 
interested in Persia. Recommended to the 
Persian government by President Taft, Mr. 
Shuster went to Persia in 1911 to reorganize 
Persian finances. In less than a year Russia 
compelled the Persians to dismiss him, but 
in that short time he not only made himself 
the idol of the Persian people but demon- 
strated that under honest, capable manage- 
ment the Persian financial muddle could be 
easily cleared up. The action of Russia, in 
which England concurred, indicates how little 
free opportunity Persia has had for progress. 

The coronation festivities that were held 
when the young shah became of age in 1914 
aroused nation-wide enthusiasm, for his sub- 
jects believed the time auspicious for restor- 
ing the integrity of Persia; but the outbreak 
of the Great War within a few short weeks 
made quick work of their cherished hopes. 
The unfortunate relation of Persia to the war- 
ring nations has already been discussed. The 
result has been the ravaging of Azerbaijan, 
the further collapse of Persian finances until 
the national revenues have fallen below five 
million dollars a year, and the utter disinte- 
gration of domestic government. 

One or all of three outstanding influences 
may affect the future of Persia as a nation— 
Bolshevism, the Anglo—Persian agreement of 
1919 and the League of Nations. The senti- 
ment in Persia is opposed to the Bolshevist 
movement, but Persian opposition to external 
aggression has not proved effective in recent 
years. The Anglo—Persian agreement, which 
has called up unfavorable criticism in this and 
in other countries, is the plan of England to 
secure its own interests in Persia by strength- 
ening the country against invasion and an- 
archy. Persia as a member of the League of 
Nations has already made an appeal for assist- 





Everybody likes adventure. 
Ride out in the country on 
your wheel and you’ll FIND 
st — for if there is a point 
of historical interest in your 
vicinity it is probably marked 
by one of these bulletin boards. 


N the days when great men were 

ing the history of our nation, 

their deeds and their lives covered the 

country with many points of fascinat- 
ing interest. 

More than 3000 of these places have 
been indicated by great bulletin boards 
put up by the U. S. Rubber Company 
so that travelers may know about 
historical points they pass. 

Almost every town has had some 
part in making this country’s history 
and it gives an added interest to the 
trip to suddenly find yourself nearing 
a place of this kind. 

"Seven miles from here to 
the Alamo—” 
Who hasn’t heard of the Alamo 


down in Texas, where Davy Crocket 
and his friends fought the great fight 
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—179 of them held out to the last 

man. 

BB a a curve and there it is 

s y before your eyes! A t 

page of American history unk 
you by the U.S. Rubber Com- 
y, making your trip a regular 

istorical travelogue. 

The next time you’re out on your 
bicycle scout around and see how many 
of these bulletin boards you can find 
near your town. The U. S. Rubber 
Company built them to add to your 
riding pleasure, and it builds U. S. 
Bicycle Tires with the same idea of 
personal service. 


RIDE A BICYCLE 


and be sure to use 


U.S. BICYCLE TIRES 


Nine different styles—both clincher and sin- 
le tube. Choose tread that suits you 
t:— 

U. S. Cords, U. S. Chain Tread, Giant 
Stud, G & J Corrugated, G & J Chain Tread, 
G &J Herringbone, Heavy Service, Traction 
Tread, Overland Thornproof and Nonpareil. 

Find the dealer who sells good bicycles and 
U.S. Bicycle Tires — The two go together. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
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‘Start right when they adopt 


as their regular meal-time drink_ 


€ Jhe rich flavor of this 

delightful cereal beverage i — 
panne the taste, and itis free 
tom any harmful element which 
could in any way interfere 
with bodily development. 


Quickly Made-Economical 


“There's 2 Reason: for Postum 
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T. AMPS ¢ 50 diff. Europe, 10c. Old European 

© package, Scott value, $2.50 for $1.00. 
INTERNATIONAL STAMP CO., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Ask your 





HAY-FEVER «id ASTHMA 


jot STOVINK the red stove | relieved and cured permanently without cha 


remedy. 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., W: ter, Mass. 
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climate or interruption of work. Address P. Harold 
Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y.,asking for free Bulletin ¥-212. 
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BLUE 


By Anne B. Payne 


God made so many beauties blue: 
Jay-bird wings and pansies too, 
Ragged robins, sunny skies, 

And our baby’s shining eyes. 


e @ 
DULCIBELLA 


By Barbara Carew 


OWN in Deep Green Forest there was 

great excitement and dismay, for the 

fairy king’s only daughter, the Princess 
Dulcibella, had lost her dimple. It was a 
dreadful loss, for never had there been an- 
other dimple so deep, so winsome and so 
perfect as the Princess Dulcibella’s. Her dark 
curls and her clear blue eyes were charming, 
but her dimple was the admiration: of all: her 
father’s people. Moreover, it was the only 
dimple in the entire kingdom. 

News of the loss traveled fast. A redbird 
from the castle yard told a rabbit, the rabbit 
hastened to a chipmunk with the news, and 
the chipmunk hurriedly told’ a squirrel. The 
squirrel darted off with the message, here, 
there and everywhere. 

Searching parties of elves.and fairies set out 
in all directions. But after two days and two 
nights the dimple was still lost. . 

Once an elf was sure he had! found it,, but 
when all the forest came hurrying, to | 


' they saw that what he had was only a wild- 


rose petal’ that the wind had blown across the 
path. Then again there was a report that a 
fairy had seen the dimple floating in a hill- 
side spring. But that proved to be only; a mis- 
chievous trick played by a young bullfrog 
who sat deep down: in: the spring and blew 
bubbles lightly to the surface. 

Word came frem the castle that Dulcibella 
was sad. The king and the queen declared that 
it was impossible for anyone to lose a dimple. 
But the elves and the fairies and the animals 
knew better than that. Had they not seen that 
beautiful dimple times without number, and 
had not a most truthful castle redbird: told 
them that. now it had gone entirely ? Besides, 
the princess herself said that it was lost, and 
she should know about her own dimple. 

“How did she come to lese it?” asked an 
old hare. 

“They say,” replied a blue jay, “that she 
was much disappointed when a thunderstorm: 
broke up her birthday party. As soon as the 
storm was over she ran out into the woods 
alone, and when she returned and went up 
into her room some one called’ out suddenly 
that her dimple was gone.” 

“But where did she lose it ?” asked a rabbit. 

'“Tf we knew that,” said: am owl, “we should: 
not have to search any longer.” 

At length they decided: to go in a body te 
a certain wise old brownie named Dicko who 
lived in a holiow oak tree by a pool in the 
middle of the forest. 

They found eld Dicko sunning. himself in 
his: doorway and with much lamenting told 
him: the tale. 

Dicko listened solemnly. When all the elves 
and the fairies and the animals had finished 
what they had! to say he sat in silence fer a 
———s streking his beard. 

ently he looked up. “Go and bring 
Princess Dulcibella here,” he said. 

The company was astonished. “Can: she not 
send an ambassador in her place ?” they asked, 
forseven in fairyland princesses do not as a 
rule receive stern orders to come at once to a 
remote place in the middle of the forest. 

“Of what use would an ambassador be?” 
asked Dicko stiffly. “I must have the princess 
herself.” 

There was nothing for them to do but obey 
him, and so a committee: was sent to escort 
the princess to the oak tree by the pool. 

At length they returned, and Dulcibella was 
with them. Sure enough, the beautiful dimple 
was gone. The princess’s curls were tousled; 
she looked cross and, it must be admitted, 
most unhappy. All the company looked. from 
her to Dicko and back again. 

Dicko looked at the princess. “Go and kneel 
- the edge of the pool and leck in,” he told 

er. 

The princess looked offended: “Why should 
I —” she began. 

“Do as I say!” Dicko said’ sternly, and’ she 
went. The old brownie knew how to command. 
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_ cried and: rocked. with la 





Grandmother played cat’s cradle 
Oh, many years ago, 

And later she taught mother, 
And mother taught me — so. 


ay 








CAT’S CRADLE Yepeuparesy : 
The good old'- fashioned puzzle 


If this is called’ cat’s cradle 





Has brought me thoughts most deep : 
Where do the kittens sleep > 








“Now,” Dicko continued, “kneel! down and 

say aloud three times these words: 
“Hicko , aksary, druro dree; 
Right about, bright about, tum, ta, tee!’’ 

The crowd stared at one another in dismay. 
What could Dicko be thinking of ! 

As for the princess, she looked more of- 
fended than ever; but Dicko was pointing a 
stern finger at her, and so she began slowly 
to repeat the nonsensical rime. 

The words-were so foolish that all the com- 
pany, mortified, turned their faces away. 

But the second time that Dulcibella re- 
peated the rime a strange thing happened; 
she suddenly broke into a merry little peal! of 
laughter. “Oh, what a silly thing to: say!’” she 
ughter. “How can I 
say it again?” Then she added all at once, 
“Qh, look—my dimple, my dimple!” 

“Where? Where?” cried! the others. Two 
frogs and three elves immediately plunged 
into the water and began to splash madly 
round. The company: crowded ta the brink. 

“Where?” asked everyone, 


a 





peering, 

“There!” said Dicko and 
pointed to the princess herself. 
And: sure enough, the dimple 
was in full sight just where it 
belonged, in her rosy cheek ! 

“But hew did it get there?” 
they demanded. “And where 
has it been all this time?” 

“How did it get there; Prin- 
cess Dulcibella ?” Dicke asked! 
“And where has it been all 
this time ?” 

Then the little princess, be- 
cause she was honest as the 
day, came out with the truth. 

“Tt got there when'I laughed 
at that silly speech,” she con- 
fessed’ bravely. “And all’ this 
time it must have been: just 
where it is now, only—only, F 
hadn’t laughed, you see.” 

Then the whole thing was 
made clear. The little pool in the middle of 
the forest had solved the sad and puzzling 
problem. Dulcibella was usually a joyful, 
sweet-tempered' little princess, so joyful and 
so sweet-tempered that she had really never 
seen herself in a mirror except whem she was 
laughing. Consequently she did' not know that 
her dimple came and went; she thought it 
was always in her cheek. 

“And. the day when I cried about the rain,” 
Dulcibella explained, “I happened! to glance 
into the mirror—and behold, my dimple was 
gone! I thought I should never see it again.” 

“But it has ceme back!” cried all the wood 
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people joyfully. “It has come back, and it is 
just as beautiful! as ever’ 

That evening the postponed’ birthday party 
took place. The whole forest was. invited. 
Everyone was there, and’ Dicko was the guest 
of honor. 

And, though Dulcibella lived a long, long 
time, never again did’ she lose her dimple. 
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THE FOOLISH FROG 


By Harrison Long 


Young Hyla of the marshes was 

A simple-minded frog. . 

Who nightly went to singing school 
In Mushy-plushy Bog. 


The testy teacher said, “Sing high, 
Sing high, or split your throats. 
You're not bullfrogs to bumble bass; 
I want the tenor notes.” 





The ather frogs sat in the pond 
With just thein faces showing, 
And ever higher, higher still 
Their liquid notes kept going; 


But foolish little Hyla turned 

And scuttled out of sight 

And climbed a near-by rush and! sang 
With all’ his silly might. 


“Heigh-ha!’” he cried, “this is the way: 
} climb like this, you see, 

And then indeed I'm singing high, 

Oh, very high!” said he. 


RAISING THE FLAG 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


‘““— WISH f could march in the parade to- 
| morrow,” Hamlin Brewster said long- 
ingly the night before Memorial Day. 

Mr. Brewster looked up from his newspa- 
per. “Hamlin,” he said, “I know how you can 
celebrate Memorial’ Day, even though you are 
not old enough to wear a uniform. There is 
something important that you can do that 
you were not big enough to do last year.” 

“What, father?” Hamlin asked eagerly. 

“Raise our flag,” his father said: “I shall be 
obliged to leave home to-morrow on an early 
train and’ shall not have a chance to:attend to 
the flag. So if you will put it up as it should 
be, my boy, you will be doing something for 
your country. It will be a fine sight flying 
there on the front lawn when the parade goes 
by at half past nine o’clock.” 

“All right, father; F will take charge of the 
flag,” said Hamlin. He looked thoughtful and 
proud’ too; it would! be no light undertaking. 
A long and strong pull was needed’ to send’ the 
great flag to the top of the tall staff. 

That night he dreamed that he was: stand- 
ing at the foot of the pole tugging at the rope. 
In his dream he pulled’ too hard, and the pole 
began to fall. He waked with a start and’ sat 
up quickly ; from his window he could see the 
flagstaff, tall’ and’ straight and safe, and’ he 
drew a breath of relief. 

Immediately after breakfast he ran into the 
yard to attend to his important duty. Al- 
though it was so early, there were many sol- 
diers in the street on their way to the armory. 
Some of them noticed Hamlin as he stood 
with the halyardthat is, the rope by which 
he was to raise the flag—in his hands. He saw 
them look at Old Glory, too, and it made him 
feel’ that he was really doing something in 
honor of Memorial Day. 

Winding the rope round’ his hands so: that 
it should! not slip, he began to pull on it 
slowly and’ carefully with all his strength. 

As if it were alive the folded flag stirred 
and began to: rise. Slowly it mounted the Staff 
—up, up, up! Then suddenly something un- 
expected happened. There was a quick jerk 
of the rope, a sound of snapping strands, and 
the flag dropped to the ground. The halyard 
had broken: 

Hamlin gave a gasp of dismay. In a little 
while now the soldiers would be marching by, 
and! the Brewster flag, which had flown on 
every holiday since Hamlin’s father could re- 
member, would! be flat on the ground instead 
of waving gloriously in the summer air! 

“What shall I do ?’”” Hamlin said to himself. 

Something, he must do. and do quickly. He 
stood still, thinking hard. At last an idea came 
to him. 

He turned! and’ ran into the house. “The flag 
rope has broken, mother!” he cried. “But the 
stores will be open downtown 
until! ten: o’clock, and if you’ll 
give me the: money to get a 
new rope I think I can splice 
the old one.” 

A minute later, with the 
money clasped in his hand, he 
was racing down. to the store. 

Too fast he went for pru- 
dence, for, turning sharply at 
full speed! into a side street, he 
failed! to notice that two men 
were getting ready to stretch 
a chaim across the way to keep 
back the crowds that would 
gather later om. He tripped 
over the chain and fell sprawl- 
ing. The: coins went rolling in 
every dir 

Hamlin picked himself up 
with a groan. The groan had 
nothing to do with his aching 
elbow or his.cut knee; he was 
thinking: “I shall never get 
that piece of rope in time!” But as he searched 
hurriedly for the coins he made-up his mind 
that he would stop thinking about failure. 
“The flag’s got to go up, that’s all,” he said. 

Having found the money at last, he set off 
again—just as swiftly this. time, but a little 
more carefully. He was out of breath when 
he reached the hardware store. 

“Mr. Lane,” he panted, “please give me two 
yards. of rope just as quick as you can.” 

But Mr. Lane was busy, and Hamlin had 
to ask again. ; 

“Rope?” repeated Mr. Lane, looking up at 
last. “Pm: sorry, my boy, but you ought to 
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have thought of your rope yesterday. It is 
down in the cellar, and I have customers to 
wait on before I close the store at ten o’clock. 
You see, I have no clerk this morning.” 

“T see,” said Hamlin. Then he added des- 
perately, “O Mr. Lane, couldn’t I weigh those 
nails while you get the rope?” 

The storekeeper laughed. “Well, if you’re 
that anxious,” he said, “go to work, and I'll 
ge} the rope.” 

The nails were hard and sharp; they cut 
Hamlin’s hands as he transferred them from 
the keg to the scales, but he kept at it dog- 
gedly, one eye on the clock. Time was going 
at a terrible rate; it was nearly half past nine. 

The last pound of nails had been weighed 
when Mr. Lane returned from the cellar. 
“Your knee’s bleeding, my boy,” ‘he remarked 
as he handed Hamlin the rope. 

Hamlin pulled out a clean handkerchief 
and hastily bandaged the cut. He felt that 
knees did not matter greatly just then. 

Nine-twenty-five, now! There was not a 
chance in the world that he could get the flag 
up in time. However, he ran all the way 
home. As he turned into his own street he 
noticed with joy that the parade had not 
started. Something had caused a delay. 

His hands were shaking as he reached for 
his knife. Suppose he should not be able after 
all to splice the rope? But he managed the 
difficult task just in time. As he made the 
rope fast and stepped back to pull there was 
a blare of bugles and a roar of drums in front 
of the armory. The parade had started. 

As the marching columns swung into sight 
the flag in the Brewster yard began to stir 
and lift; up and up it went, slowly but with 
never a hitch, clear to the peak, then down 
again to half-mast, where it stayed. The stars 
shone in the sunlight; a quick wind caught 
the folds and blew them until the bright 
stripes rippled and ran. Hamlin’s heart swelled. 
He had done his part on Memorial Day! 
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HOW THE ANTS BECAME 
THRIFTY 


By Morgan Towne 


OME say that the ants were not always 
industrious. They spent their days wor- 
rying their neighbors and were always 

in trouble because of their idleness. They 
laughed at the bee because he worked so hard 
at making honey, at the spider because he 
worked so hard over his web and at the bird 
because he worked so hard in making his nest. 
They were friendly with the shiftless flies. 

The laziest of all the ants was a young ant 
named Bill, There was a certain little fly 
named Jack, who was even lazier than Bill. 

The twe were perpetually up to mischief; no 
one had ever known either of them to do 
anything worth while. 

One day Jack and Bill met’ a bee on his 
way to gather honey. They stopped the bee 
and asked him to play hide and seek with 
them among the flowers. 

“No,” said the bee; “winter will soon be 
coming, and I have no time to waste.” 

He hurried off, and Jack and Bill went to 
hunt up the spider. The spider was spinning 
his web. The two friends were afraid to go 
near his house, but they stood a short distance 
away and made fun of him. 

“Why do you not work?” the spider said. 
“Where will you get your dinner to-day? I 
know; you will steal honey from the bee.” 

Jack and Bill laughed and went away. At a 
turn in the path they met a robin who was 
hunting food for his little ones. The robin 
flew down to the ground. “Now I have 
caught you!” he cried. “You are so useless 
and harmful that I am going to feed you to 
my little birds. That’s what I’m going to do!” 

Seizing Jack and Bill, he flew off to his 
nest. As he dropped Jack into the big mouth 
of a young bird Bill tumbled to the ground. 
He was so much frightened that he ran home 
as fast as his little legs could carry him. 

When he reached home he cried, “O 
mother, Jack has been eaten up by a robin, 
and I was nearly eaten up too! If we do not 
build us a house, the robin will catch us all. 
We ought to work, anyway, like the rest of 

he world.” 

Bill trembled with earnestness; he had 
learned a great lesson in a short time. 

“Let us start right now,” replied his mother. 
‘We will build us a house and store up food 
for the winter.” 

That very moment they began to carry out 
their resolve. And all their ant neighbors, seeing 
them so busy, began to follow their example. 

From that day to this ants have worked 
so hard that “as busy as an ant” has become 
4 common saying in the world. 
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WRITER well known to philatelists is con- 
ducting some novel research work of interest 
to collectors. He is preparing to publish a chart 
that will show how many stamps/ave been issued 
since collecting first became a récognized interest 
—about eighty years ago—and in what years the 
most stamps appeared and in what years the 
fewest. The chart will also give the reasons why 
most of the stamps were issued and will classify 
them under such headings as charity, occupation, 
postage due, registration, commemorative, and so 
forth. The investigator has learned that the United 
States, since it first issued stamps, has printed 
about 2000 varieties, not including those printed 
during 1920 or the private match and medicine 
labels that appeared during the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War. Those revenue stamps, 
although listed in the standard American cata- 
logue, will not .be included in the chart, nor will 
foreign revenue and envelope stamps be included. 
Only twice have more than 150 varieties appeared 
in this country—1& in 1861, and 159 in 1914. In the 
latter and banner year the large number was due 
in part to printing documentary, proprietary and 
wine stamps for revenue purposes and in part to 
changing from “perforation 12” to “‘perforation 10” 
in our regular stamps. The inquiry is expected to 
bring to light some very interesting statistics. 


6 ieee stamps unique in the history of stamp 
collecting have been issued by Holland. They 
are called in-the Netherlands ““Brandkastzegels.” 
To collectors in America they will be known as 
“the floating safe.stamps.” This is how they came 
tobe issued: : 

On the vessels of the Netherlands Steamship 
Company, which carry mails to the Dutch East 
Indies and to ports in foreign lands, are oval steel 
safes, painted white. Each safe rests in a cradle 
so: constructed that if a vessel should founder the 
safe would float away and remain afloat. 

Persons in Holland and the Dutch colonies who 
mail letters that would be carried on the vessels 
of that company may designate that their mail, 
which must be registered, is to be deposited in a 
“floating safe’’; but all such mail must be espe- 
cially prepaid with an extra amount of postage— 
fifteen cents for every twenty grams of weight or 
part thereof, and a minimum of fifteen cents for 
each letter or packet. The mail bags that are 
placed in the “floating safes’”’ carry no other class 
of mail. Holland has now issued three stamps— 
15 cents, 1% guiden and 4% guiden. Drijvende 
Brandkast is part of the inscription on each of 
them. The 15-cent stamp, which is the first to reach 
this country, is green. It is supposed that the 
stamps are on sale at all post offices in the Neth- 
erlands and the Dutch colonies at which the 
company’s vessels touch. 


fb. inscription on the first definitive series of 
stamps that has appeared for use by the people 
of Danzig, which has been internationalized as a 
free port, is Freie Stadt Danzig. Heretofore Ger- 
man stamps, overprinted, have been used; those 
provisional stamps now take their place in phil- 
atelic history, The permanent set, which made its 
appearance shortly after the New Year—although 
it was late in February before copies came to the 
attention of British stamp journals—comprises the 
following: 

Five pfennig brown-olive and violet ; 10 pf. orange 
and black ; 25 pf. green and red ; 40 pf. carmine ; 80 
pf. ultramarine; 1 mark red and dark gray; 2 m. 
deep blue and olive; 3 m. violet and green; 5 m. 
blue-black and carmine; 10 m. olive and pale 
brown. 

As Danzig is a great seaport it is fitting that the 
stamps should have an ancient galleon as a part 
of their design. On the mark values appear also 
the arms of the city, and each stamp bears the 
date when the constitution was adopted; thus, 
“15. xi. 1920.” 

Inasmuch as thé values are expressed in terms 
of German currency the stamps show that German 
currency is in circulation in Danzig. Also signifi- 
cant, as a hint of monetary conditions in Europe, 
is the fact that the series contains no stamp of a 
value below that of the 5, pf., whereas the denomi- 
nations run as high as 10 marks. In former years, 
a 1-mark stamp was considered as of a high value 
and 2 pf. and 3 pf. values were common. 


N the land that was once the mighty Russian 
Empire many interesting stamps have appeared 
since the collapse of the Romanoff government. 
Those of Ukrainia, Lithuania, Poland, Siberia and 
other political or military units have been de- 
scribed from time to time in The Companion. So 
many of them have been issued that it is difficult 
to prepare an authoritative list, partly because of 
the many languages or dialects, and partly be- 
cause of conditions in Russia. 

When the 25th Bolshevist Infantry Division in- 
vaded Polish territory some months ago the Rus- 
sians confiscated a supply of Polish stamps. Three 
values—6 fennigi, 25 f. and 50 f.—have come to light 
with a Bolshevist surcharge that means “Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic—10 Ruble,” the 
“10 Ruble” being the new postal value placed upon 
each stamp thus overprinted. 
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Last year Polish military forces under Gen- 
eral Haller were campaigning in the vicinity of 
the Baltic. There has now come to collectors’ at- 
tention a series of three stamps—the German 
National Assembly set overprinted with an inscrip- 
tion in Polish that reads in part: “To the Polish 
Sea.” It is too early to say whether they are really 
stamps that prepaid postage on letters. Mean- 
while the 5 kopeck, 15 kK. and 20 k. stamps of the 
arms type of monarchical Russia have been over- 
printed with new values expressed in rubles, and 
are declared by stamp interests abroad to have 
been used on registered mail that was posted in 
soviet Russia. 

Again, fourteen varieties of various Russian 
stamps have been surcharged with new denomi- 
nations that range from 1000 to 10,000 rubles, and 
are said to have been used on mail in territory at , 
times occupied by the anti- Bolshevist forces of 
General Wrangel. A 10,000-ruble stamp for a single 
piece of mail is an interesting side light on condi- 
tions in Russia. 


fae stamps have appeared in Syria. 
Three denominations of current issue have 
been overprinted with new values—1 piaster on'6 
centimes, green; 5 pi. on 15.¢., olive; and 10 pi. on 
40 c,, red and blue—and the inscription poste par 
avion, in three lines. The stamps are for use on 
letters carried by aéroplane between Aleppo and 
Alexandretta. When first issued they were not 
sold to the public but were affixed personally by 
postal officials. If that practice has been adhered 
to it means that the supply is small, and in that case 
the stamps will be uncommon. 


SON to the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Lux- 

emburg was born on January 6, last. The 
government considered the occasion as of suffi- 
cient importance to honor it by issuing a special 
postage stamp—15 centimes red, with a portrait of 
the grand duchess. 


ERRY mail service between mainland and 

island is the novel reason why Denmark has 
issued a new stamp. It is a5 é6re black and claret, 
and overprinted postfaerge, which means “ferry 
post.” It will be used to prepay the tax on letters 
transported from post offices at Esbjerg to the 
island of Fané. py 


ROM the Portuguese province of Mozambique 

comes the news that, with the authorization of 
the Minister of Colonies of Portugal, Mozambique 
took the occasion of the anniversary of the decla- 
ration of Portuguese independence to issue a spe- 
cial series of stamps. That was on December 1, 
1920, but the stamps were for use only within the 
province and on that date, and so outside collectors 
have only now learned of them. The funds derived 
from the sale of the stamps are used in part to aid 
soldiers who were disabled in the war, as the in- 
scription explains. The series comprises eighteen 
varieties. 

es 


JACK O’LEARY’S COAT 
Mien prisoners would be content to escape 


punishment for a crime they had com- |, 


mitted. But not so with Jack O’Leary, He 
wanted his coat. How badly he wanted it is told 
in the Canadian Magazine by Col. George T. Deni- 
son, who as a young barrister was asked to defend 
O'Leary against a charge of burglary. 

He was almost caught in the act, says Colonel 
Denison, being found in a lane in his shirt sleeves 
behind the shop that he had broken into; in the 
anop was his coat. 

There was little chance of getting him off, but I 
did the best I could with the Ey. making a stron 

int of the fact that the Crown had not prov 

hat the coat was his, and that there was no evi- 
dence that it was his coat. To my amazement the 
jury acquitted him. I left the court, and O’Leary 
came after me and asked me to apply to Chief Jus- 
tice Draper for the restitution of the coat. I re- 
fused most emphatically, told him to say nothing 
about it, and advised him to leave the city at once. 

The next morning I was passing through the 
as when Dan Dwan came up to me and 
said: 

“Good morning, Mr. Dinison. I was in the court 
a py and i heard ye pleading for Jack 

’ Leary. Be japers! Ye did it well. Ye mulvathered 
that jury till they didn’t know where they were at. 
For he was bloody guilty.” 

“T am afraid he was,” said I. 

“Yes,” said Dan. “ But you know, he had no 
business to ask for his coat.” 

“TL refused to apply for it,” I replied. 

He.then told me that O’Leary had gone in him- 
self, just as the court was opening that morning, 
and had asked the chief justice to order the return 
of his coat. 

“But you said that it was not your coat,” replied 
the chief justice. 

“No, my lord, I did not.” 

‘*Well your counsel did.” 

“No,” said O'Leary, “he did not. He only said 
that they did not prove it was my coat. But I can , 
prove itis my coat.” 

“T think this is the most impudent request ever ' 
made of me,” said the chief justice. And he 
ordered the coat to be sold and the proceeds given 
to a charitable institution and ordered O’ Leary to 
be removed from the court. 

I do not think I ever defended another ee. 
I was not pleased with my experience in case. 
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IRLS! GIRLS! 


Clear Your Skin 
Save Your Hair 


ITH CUTICURA 





Make these fragrant super- 
creamy emollients your 
every-day toilet prepara- 
tions and have a clear 
sweet healthy skin and 
complexion, good hair and 
soft white hands, with 
little trouble and trifling 
expense. Absolutely noth- 
ing better, purer, sweeter 
at any price. 


ga Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
purify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
soften, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume, promote and maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health often when all 
else seems to fail. Everywhere 25c each. 
Sample each free by mail. Address: Cuticura 
Laboratories, Dept. J, Malden, Mass. 

QF Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 

















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, 4 
the wonderful new discovery am 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious ® 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
, . 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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FREE CA ANO MUMOER I CLASS 
Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two le 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 
50c ea., $5.00 doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
205 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 








MAY 


In May the housewife 
diligently cleans 
From roof to cellar, 
working long and late. 
Now beat the rug and 
set the window screens; 
Now paint the porch and 
hinge the sagging gate! 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 




















LIGHT 


7 Miss Norton, I am so discouraged!” 

Mary wailed. “My last plan is knocked 
into a cocked hat, just like the rest! Now I 
know I shall never be any good in the world.” 

Miss Norton’s smile was sympathetic, but it 
was also amused. “You do ?” she said. “Never ? 
How’s that ?” 

“Because I shall never be able to get away 
. from home. It isn’t that I don’t love them all 
—of course I do! For my own pleasure I’d 
prefer to stay right there. But, Miss Norton, 
I want to be of service to the world!” Her 
face shone, and her voice deepened almost 
reverently as she said the words; then it 
changed unhappily as she continued: “You 
see how it turns out! I wanted to go to 
France as the other girls did. I had my plans 
all made, and then mother wasn’t well, and 
we simply couldn’t get a servant; so I had to 
stay at home and just knit and do things like 
that. It’s always that way. Other girls do the 
big things. And I have to do the little ones.” 

“What’s the trouble this time ?” 

“Qh, another of those wretched little 
things—measles! And now! Just last night I 
got a letter from Dr. Kathleen Mason saying 
that I might come down to New York and do 
some special work under her—a perfectly 
wonderful chance! And to-day Tom came 
dowry with the measles, and that means Betty 
and Jack of course. I can’t leave mother all 
alone.” Her voice broke in a little sob. “I am 
so disappointed !” 

“T know, dear, I know.” Miss Norton 
placed her hand sympathetically on the girl’s. 
“T happen to have been through it too. So 
I’m going to tell you something that was a 
great help to me in bearing my disappoint- 
ments. It was a sermon that I once heard on 
the text, ‘The path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.’ 

“TJ don’t remember all of it or even half of 
it, but this phrase stuck in my mind: ‘Not 
lightning, you notice,’ said the preacher, ‘but 
light.’ And he went on to tell us that we want 
to do big spectacular things that will flash 
across the world like a shaft of lightning, but 
that God doesn’t ask it of most of us. He 
wants a steady day-by-day light, shining more 
and more, until it is perfect day for everyone. 
We don’t notice the lamplight or the street 
light or even the daylight nearly so much as 
we do the magnificent sheets of lightning that 
flame across the whole sky; but we live by 
the other light, and we measure by candle 
power still! ‘Not lightning, but light.’ ” 
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GOING UP! 


INNER pails in hand, Tom and Ben were 

walking home from work together when 
a handsome automobile passed them. The 
gentleman who was driving it smiled and 
waved his hand. Tom returned the greeting 
pleasantly, but Ben scowled. 

“You seem to be on mighty good terms 
with the boss,” Ben remarked a while later. 

“T don’t know why I shouldn’t be,” replied 

om. 

“Probably not; I guess all employers as 
well as all school-teachers have their favor- 
ites.” 

“Right there is where you are mistaken,” 
said Tom. “Mr. Montell has never shown me 
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any special favors, though he has always been 
pleasant. He is pleasant with everyone. He 
advances a man as soon as the man is ready 
to go on, but you wouldn’t call that favor- 
itism.” 

Ben grunted. “Well, it makes me sore to see 
a man ride round in a fine car and live in a 
fine house just because he is lucky enough to 
own a business, while the men who do the 
hard dirty work get only a few dollars. I tell 
you it isn’t fair; it’s too unequal. Where 
would he be if it were not for us fellows?” 

“You ought to feel better now, Ben; where 
would we be if it were not for men like him 
—men with ideas and brains to use them? 
There are men at the works who are older 
than Mr. Montell and who have just as good 
an education. Nobody compels them to work 
by the day. It’s every man for himself to go 
as high as he’ wants to in this country.” 

“No chance,” growled Ben. 

“We have as good a chance as Mr. Montell 
had, perhaps better. He told me that he left 
school at the age of fourteen because he 
thought he knew enough to get along. His 
parents, he said, wanted him to keep on at 
school, and when he was eighteen he realized 
what a mistake he had made. But it was too 
late then to go back. His parents had died, 
and he was left with a younger brother to 
care for. He worked as a laborer and saw that 
if he would be anything except a laborer he 
must have more education. So he began 
studying alone at night and later went to 
night school. When he started in business for 
himself. he had very little money, but he has 
gradually worked his business up_to what it 
is now. 

“Another thing: do you think, Ben, that 
our employer should divide the profits of his 
business equally between himself and his em- 
ployees? Don’t you think that the man who 
has put himself into his business is entitled to 
more profits than the men he hires, men who 
often do not even put honest effort into their 
work ?” 

“T never thought about it in just that way,” 
admitted Ben somewhat sheepishly. “I heard 
some of the men talking. Here is my corner; 
good night.” 

“Good night, Ben. Don’t depend too much 
on what others say. By the way, I am going 
up a step to-morrow. That means money for 
more books. I am aiming at the top. You’d 
better come along; there’s a lot of room up 
there.” 
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THE PASSING OF CHINOOK 


URIOUS indeed is the history of Chinook. 
Fifteen years ago it was the common 
medium of speech at trading camps and vil- 
lages in the Northwest. Most persons suppose 
that the traders of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany invented it, but as a matter of fact they 
only perfected it and gave it written form. 

When Captain Cook dropped anchor in 
Nootka Sound in 1778, says Chambers’s 
Journal, he remained there a month, setting 
up forges and shops ashore for repairing his 
ships. While the sailors were there they traded 
with the Indians. As it happened, there was in 
Captain Cook’s company a surgeon named 
Anderson who in his leisure time made a list 
of the Indian nouns in most common use. 
Anderson died soon afterwards, but Cook pub- 
lished the list in the account of his voyages. 

Fourteen years later Vancouver came to the 
coast, bringing a copy of Anderson’s list; and 
as he extended his trading farther and farther 
he added to the list other common words 
used by the Indian tribes that he encountered. 
In 1811 John Jacob Astor established a post 
in the midst of the Chinook tribe at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. The French 
Canadians, the Crees and the Englishmen in 
the service of the company not only traded 
with the natives but married among them and 
adopted many of their ways of living. Since 
the main post of the company was in the Chi- 
nook country, the trade jargon that the com- 
pany traders used came to be called Chinook. 
In the middle years of the nineteenth century 
Chinook was spoken throughout the entire 
Northwest from California to Alaska and 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. It 
had become as much an international speech 
as pidgin English is through Chinese Asia. 

At the height of its vogue the Chinook jar- 
gon contained about five hundred words, two 
fifths of which were Chinook, two fifths 
French Canadian and Indian other than Chi- 
nook, and one fifth English. In spite of its 
small vocabulary and lack of grammatical 
forms Chinook was flexible and served all 
ordinary needs. It was actually the mother 
tongue of many children of mixed breed. 

But, though it is still spoken among Indians 
and traders in remote places, it is dying out. 


In and near large centres of population it is 
heard now only on the lips of old Indians. A 
correspondent of The Companion who lives 
in Seattle sends us the Chinook numerals and 
a version of the Lord’s Prayer in the same 
jargon. They are as follows: 1 Ikt, 2 Mokst, 3 
Klone, 4 Lakit, 5 Kwin-num, 6 Tagh-um, 7 
Sin-a-mokst, 8 Sto-te-kim, 9 Kwaist, 10 
Taht-le-lum, 11 Taht-le-lum pe ikt, 12 Taht- 
le-lum pe mokst, 20 Mokst taht-le-lum, 30 
Klone taht-le-lum, 100 Ikt tah-a-mo-nuh, 
1000 Taht-le-lum tah-a-mo-nuh, 2000 Mokst- 
le-lum tah-a-mo-nuh. 
. Te Lorp’s PRAvER 

Nesika Papa klosh mitlite kopa Sahalee, 
klosh kopa nesika tumtum mika nem. Nesika 
hiyu tikih chaco mika illahee. Mamook mika 
kloshe tumtum kope okoke illahee kakwa 
kopa Shalee. Potlach konaway sum nesika 
muckamuch; pee mahlee konaway nesika 
mesachee, kahwa nesika mamooh kopa klasha, 
spose mamook mesahchee kopa. nesika, wake 
lolo nesika kopa peshak pee marsh siah kopa 
nesika konaway mesachee. Kloshe kahkwa. 
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THE MARIETTA ELM 


OT long ago The Companion printed a 
picture of the great elm at Wethersfield 
and in the accompanying text said that the 
people of the town regarded it as the largest 
elm in the United States. Certain readers of 





The noble elm tree in Marietta 


The Companion, however, assert that the elm 
in front of the Rathbone house in Marietta, 
Ohio, is larger. 

A member of the Rathbone family has sent 
us the dimensions of the elm at Marietta. Un- 
questionably it is the larger of the two. Its 
girth at the smallest place is twenty-seven feet 
and two inches. It is thirty-two feet in cir- 
cumference one foot and a half from the 
ground, and its spread was one hundred and 
sixty-five feet until recently when it was cut 
back some fifteen feet. About eight feet above 
the ground it divides into five great branches 
each as large as an ordinary full-grown elm. 
The tree is believed to be nearly or quite five 
hundred years old. In spite of its age it is still 
in a healthy and flourishing condition. 
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EXCITING TENNIS 


LEOPARD—but let us begin at the be- 

ginning. Last year an Englishman, Dr. 
Chalmers Mitchell, flew from Cairo to Cape- 
town by aéroplane. Among other places he 
landed at a little settlement in a British pro- 
tectorate in Central Africa and spent a day 
and a night there. The jungle was right at 
the doors of the white men’s houses. So nu- 
merous were the wild beasts that the village 
seemed to be in the midst of a vast menagerie 
and so bold and dangerous that men and 
women went armed even by day. At night 
they kept indoors. 

While Dr. Mitchell and his hostess, a young 
English matron, were having a game of tennis 
two frightened bucks plunged into the court 
and a leopard followed them. ‘My hostess 
dropped her racket, caught her skirts in both 
hands and bolted for the house,” says Dr. 
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Mitchell. “I followed without a second look.” 
The next-door neighbor, however, caught up 
his gun and got a shot at the leopard before 
it could spring on either of the bucks. The 
wounded cat turned tail and leaped back into 
the jungle behind the tennis court. The bucks, 
however, could not stop but went careering 
across the street, crashed through a garden 
and a pergola and disappeared into the bush 
beyond. ° 
“I’ve had lots worse things happen to me 
here,” his hostess told Dr. Mitchell non- 
chalantly. Then she picked up her’ tennis 
racket and prepared to go on with the game. 


oS 
MR. PEASLEE’S CURE FOR LAZINESS 


FTER an unavailing search for Obed 

Gunney, Mr. Peaslee sought Mrs. Gunney 

in the kitchen. “Obed’s down by the brook 

mending the fence,” she informed him. ‘He'll 

be home in an hour, like ’nough, ready for 

his dinner; but if it’s anything urgative, 
mebbe you’d rather go down now.” 

Caleb signified that his mission was not 
urgent and inquired about her health. 

“Oh, I’m well ’nough,” she answered briskly. 
“T have to be to get my work done; Obed’s 
the one that’s ailin’, He thoughtghe was feelin’ 
poorly right after breakfast, said his stomach 
felt queer. He’d et ten or a dozen griddlecakes 
and three fried eggs; so when he begun to 
wonder if he hadn’t better get somebody to 
tell Dr. Coburn to step in I kind of reasoned 
him out of it and got him started down to 
fencin’, knowin’ he’d work it off come dinner 
time.” She smiled tolerantly. ‘“He’s a great 
hand to be took sudden, Obed is.” 

Mr. Peaslee grinned understandingly. “Obed 
don’t care much ’bout fencin’, does he?” he 
asked, and Mrs. Gunney shook her head rue- 
fully. 

“He hates it,” she admitted honestly. “But 
there! I d’know what I can do; I knew well 
’nough this mornin’ that somethin’ would ail 
him. The only question was, what.” 

Mr. Peaslee pondered the matter a moment, 
with a queer little smile quirking the corners 
of his mouth. 

“I’ve a good mind, Annella,” he ventured 
slowly, “to tell you *bout a couple I knew 
once; but if I do I want you should remember 
I ain’t drawing any comparisons nor throwin’ 
out any hints. I’m just tellin’ you the story. 
Anything further’n that’s your own lookout, 
*tain’t mine!” 

“Go ahead!” commanded Mrs. Gunney, and 
Caleb began forthwith. 

“This couple I mean,” he said, “was Ben 
Capen and Sarepta, his wife,—sounds like a 
tombstun, don’t it?—and they lived in the 
lower edge of Dilmouth township a good 
many years ago. They was both well-meanin’ 
folks and good neighbors, and in the main 
they got along pretty well, but not near’s well 
as they might have if Ben hadn’t had spells of 
bein’ took sudden when there was a job of 
work to be done that he didn’t like. He didn’t 
like to pull beans, for one thing; so one time 
he had a bad spell come onto him jest when 
his beans ought to have been harvested, and 
a frost ketched ’em and spiled the whole crop, 
an acre or more. : 

“He didn’t like hoein’, either, and for that 
reason he was always sort of poorly and 
vergin’ towards downright sick when his field 
crops was needin’ him bad; and so a good 
many times he didn’t get better’n a half or 
three quarters of a crop, when a few days’ 
work with a hoe would have made ’em yield 
bountiful. 

“And it was that way all the time; some- 
times he’d feel fust-rate, and then he’d have 
an ill turn, and those times’d always come 
when there was somethin’ needful to be done. 

“Sarepta wa’n’t anything like that; she was 
a stirrin’ woman and a master hand to get 
things done, and those spells of Ben’s fretted 
her. And when she see they was growin’ on 
him she took thought with herself, and this is 
what she done. 

“The very next time she saw one of these 
bad feelin’s comin’ over Ben—it was when 
he’d ought to’ve been givin’*his p’taters the 
last hoein’—she took to her bed and give out 
that she was sick, and he’d have to do the 
housework and the cookin’ till she could get 
up and round again. 

“‘And how you’re going to do it and get 
them p’taters hoed,’ she says, ‘I don’t know— 
but you’ve got to, someway. And the sooner 
you get ‘em hoed the sooner I know I'll get 
well,’ s’she. ‘Thinking of ’em makes me feel 
worse in a minute,’ she says, ‘and you with all 
the housework to do besides!’ 

“And she kept at him that way, pityin’ him 
for havin’ so much to do, till he forgot he was 
feelin’ mean and sick and by workin’ hard got 
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’em hoed and did all the inside work too. And 
then Sarepta give out she was better and got 
up. 

“Next time she saw symptoms she went 
through the whole play again, and still an- 
other time, till fin’ly whenever Ben begun to 
hunt round for a pain or an ache when work 
was comin’ on he’d notice it was a signal for 
Sarepta to come down sick abed; and the day 
he made sure of it was when his corn was 
needin’ attention bad. He’d been dragging 
round all the mornin’, and when he come into 
the house after bein’ out a minute he found 
her stretched on the sofy. 

“*T guess I’m goin’ to be sick for a day or 


| so,’ she says. ‘It’s too bad, when you've got to 


work in the corn; mebbe you’d better let the 
cookin’ go and get right after it,’ s’she. 

“Ben didn’t answer right back; so she 
turned her head to look at him, and he was 
standin’ there looking at her terr’ble kind of 
knowin’ and ashamed-lookin’ at the same 
time. 

“‘T guess mebbe you ain’t goin’ to be sick 
after all, S’repta,’ says he. ‘I’ve been thinkin’, 
and I find I ain’t so sick I can’t hoe fust-rate; 
s’posin’ you put off bein’ sick till to-morrow!’ 
And he turned and went out of the house and 
down to the field. 

“And that,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “was 
the last and only word they ever had about 
it; Ben was ’shamed, I s’pose, and Sarepta 
was too knowin’ a woman to thorn him over 
it. But he never had another sick spell when 
there was work to be done—nor her, neither !” 

Mrs. Gunney was thoughtful for a long 
while. “I wonder,” she speculated, “what I’d 
better have—somethin’ that won’t scare him 
too bad nor make a doctor needful, I s’pose ?” 

Mr. Peaslee reached for his cane. “As I said 
in the beginnin’, that’s your lookout, ’tain’t 
mine,” he said firmly. “Here comes Obed; I’ve 
got to see him and get back to my own work, 
or my wife may come down sick!” 
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THE LONELY SWAN AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


EW stories are stranger than that of the 

lonely swan that lived on a lake at Little 
Chelmsford Hall in England. Since the story 
is of the “incredible” sort, says Mr. W. H. 
Hudson in his book Adventures Among Birds, 
I am glad to give the names of the persons 
who witnessed the affair. They are Lady Pen- 
nefather and her friend Miss Guinness. 

The lake and the stream that feeds it are 
stocked with trout. Three or four years ago 
the pair of swans that are kept on the lake 
reared a single young one, which they later 
began to persecute. But the young swan could 


not endure to be alone, and, although they’ 


drove him furiously off many times a day, he 
would always return. Eventually they pun- 
ished him so mercilessly that he went away to 
live at the farther end of the lake. 

About that time Miss Guinness started 
making a series of water-color sketches at the 
end of the lake, and her presence pleased the 
swan. Invariably on her appearance he would 
start swimming rapidly toward her; then, 
leaving the water, he would follow her about 
and settle himself by her side to stay content- 
edly until she had finished sketching. That 
went on for five or six weeks; then Miss 
Guinness went away on a visit. Again the 
poor bird was alone and miserable until a 
man was sent to work in the shrubbery near 
the lake; but in due time he too went away, 
and once more the swan was miserable. It 
made the lady of the house very unhappy. 

All at once there was a change in the be- 
havior of the swan. He now appeared quite 
content to be alone and would rest on the 
water in the same spot for an hour at a time. 
The change was really astonishing. The poor 
bird seemed to have at last become reconciled 
to a solitary life. 

But a little while later they discovered that 
the swan was not alone after all, that he had 
a friend who was constantly with him—a big 
trout! The fish had its place at the side of the 
bird, just below the surface, and together they 
would rest and together move like one being. 
Those who saw it could at first hardly credit 
the evidence of their own senses; but in a 
short time they became convinced that the 
two ill-assorted beings were actually com- 
panions. 

How can we explain it? The swan, we have 
seen, was in a state of misery at his isolation, 
and the fish happened to be the only creature 
there. But how about the trout? I can only 
suppose that it got some profit out of the 
partnership, that when feeding by the margin 
the swan accidentally fed the trout by shak- 
ing small insects into the water, and that so 
in what we are pleased to call the trout’s mind 


the swan became associated with food. I also 
think it is possible that the swan may have 
touclied or stroked with his beak the back of 
his strange friend. Fish have as much delight 
in being gently stroked as other creatures that 
wear skin or scales. 

The sequel remains to be told. From Lon- 
don there came to the hall a visitor who, 
being a keen angler, got up very early in the 
morning and went to the lake. About eight 
o’clock he returned and proudly exhibited to 
his hostess a magnificent trout. He had not 
looked for such a big one, but for another 
reason he would never forget catching that 
particular trout. When he hooked it a won- 
derful thing happened. One of the swans was 
there on the water, and when he drew the 
trout to land the swan came out and attacked 
him with the greatest fury. 

“Oh, what a pity!” cried the lady. “You 
have killed the poor swan’s friend!” 

From that time the swan was more un- 
happy than ever; indeed, the sight of it be- 
came positively painful, and by and by my 
friends sent it to an acquaintance in another 
part of the country. 


°°? 
TRAITS OF THE TIGER 





HAT fine French statesman, M. Clémen- | 


ceau, nicknamed the Tiger, is nearly 


eighty years old; but during his recent visit | 
to India he went hunting big game, and two | 
fine tigers fell to his gun. That is much more | 
what might be expected of some famous | 


Briton in his hale old age than of a French- 
man, but Clémenceau is conventional neither 
as a Frenchman nor as a political hero. 

Mr. Davidson, the American sculptor who 
went to France to model the leaders among 
the Allies, was eminently successful in his bust 
of Clémenceau, whom he found an admirable 
but not a deeply interested sitter. 

With the Tiger, he told Mr. Lowell Mellett, 
it was all in the day’s work. Deadly in earnest 
about his job, absorbed in his own passion, 
—France,—all else to Clémenceau was disil- 
lusion. Gay, humorous, often facetious, he 
laughed in his own sleeve, and he laughed in 
the world’s face at the world’s efforts to pay 
him tribute. His own appearance never gave 
him five seconds’ concern. 

At the end of the first session of the Allied 
peacemakers he walked.out to the cloakroom 
with Mr. Arthur Balfour of the British peace 
mission and watched with a smile as Mr. Bal- 
four fitted his head into a shining top hat. 

“Nice hat, Balfour,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” replied the Englishman, blushing; 
“my secretary thought I ought to dress for 
the occasion to-day.” 

“So did mine,” grunted Clémenceau, jam- 
ming his shapeless, shabby old hat on his own 
head and holding out his arms for his shape- 
less, shabby old coat. 

That much on the physical side; but the 
feeling went deeper. Clémenceau could not 
take political preferment with great serious- 
ness. 

“So you are Paderewski, the great pianist ?” 
he said one day. 

“Yes,” replied Paderewski modestly. 

“And now you are Paderewski, President of 
Poland ?” 

be (tay 

“Heavens, what a comedown!” 

Paderewski, statesman from patriotism and 
duty, but born to music as a bird to flight, 
acceptéd the derogatory statement for the 
compliment that it really was. 
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ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME 


HAUGHTY gentleman who, says the Ar- 
gonaut, was evidently used to the best was 
obliged by the breakdown of his automobile 
to stop at a dilapidated country hotel. He 
glanced round the office with a frown, reluc- 
tantly signed the register and took the brass 
key from the proprietor. 
“Ts there water in my room ?” he demanded. 
“There was,” replied the proprietor, “but I 
had the roof fixed.” 
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TRUST HER FOR THAT 


N the authority of Answers we have it 
that Mrs. Bliffkins met Mary Smith, 
whom she had recommended to a neighbor 
for a situation. “How are you getting on at 
your new place ?” asked Mrs. Bliffkins. 

“Very well, thank you,” was the reply. 

“T am glad to hear it,” remarked Mrs. Bliff- 
kins. “Your employer is a very nice lady, and 
you cannot do too much for her.” 

“T don’t mean to, ma’am,” replied Mary. 
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your skin with 


Resinol 


Ointment and Resinol Soap. 
They soothe the inflamed 


spots, reduce blotches and 
oiliness and usually pro- 
duce a healthy complexion 
in a surprisingly short time. 
Try them and see. 

Sold by all druggists. 
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BIACK BEAUTY 


Out, dgect-Sromn-foctern tn: you-price saves A 
small deposit and A — A WEEK — the i wheel is 
yours with the first payment. Don’t delay—write now. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. 445 (Est. 25 years) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Taylor Compasses 





Taylor Compasses enable 
you to locate and follow 
all trails, going or coming. 
10 different styles with 
prices from 75c. to $5.00. 
All guaranteed. Ask your 
dealer. Prices a littie 
higher in Canada and the 
Far West. Send 15 cents 
in stamps for “The Com- 
pass, the Signpost of the 
World.” New and inter- 
esting information about 
ee =thecompass and its uses. 
/nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers ey: Scientific Instruments 
Superiority. 
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Boys! Sousa and nine other world-famous 
musicians tell you secrets of success: learn 
3 what opportunities there are for you in 
& Scout band or drum corps, 


Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 












\ Used by greatest bands and 
\ — a. Easiest of all 
lay. Send postcard 

& ee book and details 
of free trial plan. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. » 
544 Conn Bldg., —_ Elkhart, Indiana 








Potted and Garden Flowers and Plants 


Require Food and Drink. 


—— TABLETS 


dissolved in water—one tablet to one 
quart — make an odorless, stainless 
Fertilizer of wonderful quality, mak- 
ing plants grow and bloom freely. 
Box of 12 Fertall Tablets, 10c. 
3 Boxes, 25c.—Stamps or Coin. 
Delivered Postpaid. 
- FERTALL COMPANY, Box 19, 
9 Campbell Street, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


BIG MONEY 


















IN POP-CORN 
CRISPETTES 







Meisner, $250 in one day 
Shook, $3i1 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every Sat afternoon. 
Erwin says $6 yields $25. 
No theory! No guesswork ! 
Actual proven record of successes. Send for booklet. 


Long Eakins Co., 552 High St., Springfield, Ohio 
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WHEN BEN CAME TO ROSEHILLS 


~ Gy Charles Morgan Snyder 


S usual Lally, the freighter, was discours- 
A ing on the great things that would come 
to pass when Ben came to Rosehill’s. 

“When that kid gets to camp it’ll make a 
different man of me,” he unsteadily assured 
the men at the bunk house. “I ain’t seen him 
since his mother died six years ago, and now 
he’s comin’ through from Denver with a 
Wells-Fargo tag on him. Sure, just like he 
was a case of canned goods!” 

“What’ll he do at Rosehill’s?” asked a 
miner. “A nine-year-old and the only kid in 
camp? You've got the women-folks all crazy 
about him. I suppose he’ll play with the coy- 
otes and the horned toads, Jim Lally.” 

“His grandma and I got the house all dec- 
orated—that is, kind of decorated—with dried 
bunch grass and a ’Merican flag,” added Lally 
proudly. “Don’t you worry about what the 
kid plays with. He’ll play with his dad—when 
I’m home.” 

One of his listeners drew a long breath. 

“Bergstrom says he’s goin’ to give him that 
fool pointer pup he has at the office. That pup 
sure needs a boy just to keep him from bein’ 
lonesome at Rosehill’s.” 

“Bergstrom can keep his pup,” muttered 
Lally ; “we don’t want it from him!” 

Bergstrom, the superintendent of the gold 
and copper mines at Rosehill’s camp, was 
passing the miners’ bunk house and heard the 
remark; but he said nothing at all. There was 
not a man in camp who did not know that 
Lally disliked him, and also that Lally held 
his job only because of the superintendent’s 
sympathy for the freighter’s old mother, who 
ran a boarding house at Rosehill’s. 

Jim Lally had once been engineer for the 
company, but Bergstrom had discharged him 
for drinking. The miners had often muttered 
at the excessive use of liquor by the man who, 
with his hand on the lever that controlled the 
car in the shaft and the ore trams in the 
levels, daily held their lives in jeopardy. 

Except at the mines there was nothing for 
a man to do at Rosehill’s. Lally had under- 
taken the task of freighting across thirty miles 
of burning Mohave desert, bringing supplies 
from the railway to the camp near the Provi- 
dence Mountains. And he held the position 
solely at Bergstrom’s pleasure. 

The men wohdered that he held it at all, 
for the superintendent hated drunkards, and 
Jim Lally not only drank but smuggled whis- 
key into the camp and sold it to the men. But 
where Lally was concerned the patience of 
Bergstrom seemed infinite; the men dimly 
understood that it was because of the gray- 
haired old mother who ran the boarding house 
and who was trying to save her son. 

How strange a thing is human nature! The 
miners who protested against having a whis- 
key drinker in charge of the engine that safe- 
guarded their lives were yet willing to buy 
the liquor that the freighter brought to camp. 
It may have been because everyone liked Jim 
Lally in spite of his faults. In a desert camp 
of seventy men, four women and no children 
at all there was something endearing about a 
man who for four years had told them all 
daily what great things would happen when 
his child came to the camp. 

On this trip Lally was to meet his boy at 
the nearest railway station and bring him to 
Rosehill’s to stay with his grandmother. There 
was not a man who did not live in expectation 
of that event; Lally had passed round the 
post card announcing the departure of the 
boy from the maternal grandparents’ home 
where he had lived, and he had talked with 
anyone who would discuss the momentous 
matter—and that was virtually everyone at 
Rosehill’s camp. 

So when the freighter’s mule outfit did not 
as usual come toiling up the flinty mountain 
trail at sunset the people of Rosehill’s, who 
were gathered before the company’s store to 
welcome Jim Lally’s Ben, were much discom- 
fited. Stetson, a fireman who led the “fool 
pup” from Bergstrom’s office by a string, 
ready for Ben Lally’s hand, remarked that 
“Jim must be at it again,” and some of the 
men shook their heads. 

The women looked over Rosehill’s two 
dozen dingy shanties clustered on a treeless 
mountain side that the desert sun had burned 
as dry as tinder and again expressed sundry 
doubts they held concerning the suitability of 
the camp as a home for a small boy. Yet they 
all turned homeward sorely disappointed that 
he did not arrive. 

At ten o’clock that night a Mexican stum- 
bled into Rosehill’s, wild with the delirium of 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


** When that kid gets to camp it’ll make a different man of me,”’ he unsteadily 
assured the men 


thirst. His clothes were in rags; his feet were 
bleeding from cactus spines and the nipping 
alkaline sands. It was an hour before he could 
talk, for he could not close his swollen mouth. 
Then with insane laughter and sobs he said 
that Jim Lally, the freighter, lay injured at 
the poisoned springs across the Mohave sink. 
The Mexican, whose name was Ruiz, had 
started with the freighter and his boy from 
the railway at daylight. 

While waiting for the train Lally had been 
drinking. He had had a two-gallon demijohn 
of whiskey under the seat of his wagon; and 
when they left the foothills across the valley 
the freighter near the poisoned springs had 
recklessly turned his wagon down a steep and 
dangerous cut-off that led to Rosehill’s. The 
mules had turned back in a narrow trail, 
thrown the wagon down the grade and terri- 
bly injured the driver. The boy, Ruiz added, 
was not hurt. 

They had placed the father on a mule and 
started out upon the desert valley; at the 
freighter’s shack Ruiz had left them and come 
for aid. He had traveled until his mule had 
dropped under the fierce heat. At dusk he had 
seen the lights of Rosehill’s in the mountains 
and had struggled to them. Twelve hours he 
had gone without water, and in the Mohave 
a man does not travel long without it and re- 
tain his reason or his life. 

Before midnight the men of Rosehill’s 
strapped Ruiz on a horse so that he could 
guide them and started down the precipitous 
ravines that lead to the restless sink. It was 
twelve miles to the freighter’s shack. When 
the dry floor of the desert valley gave place 
to the hungry, murmuring sands of the vast 
sink there were some who shrank from that 
search under the starlight. 

The Mohave River, which flows through a 
lifeless valley, is suddenly choked by sands 
and, finding no outlet, converts the desert into 
a terrible morass of reeds and glistening quick- 
sands. The water is deadly from alkalies and 
other chemicals. And there is no life; neither 
the thorny fronds of the cactus nor the sand 
fleas and the desert tortoise can live in the 
treacherous space of the sink. 

Firing revolvers and seeking the paths of 
safety with lanterns, the men of Rosehill’s 
dragged themselves through the quicksands 


and at last came upon the freighter’s wooden 
shack. There they found Jim Lally helpless 
from a broken leg. He seemed to have just 
awakened from a stupor of intoxication, thirst 
and pain; when Bergstrom asked him where 
his boy had gone Lally shrieked with terror. 

“Water, water!” he shouted. “I sent him 
for water—I was crazy from thirst. Ben came 
to me at sundown and said he saw a lake of 
water and would go for some of it. I was 
crazy for it—I let him go!” 

Lally struggled up in the sand under the 
roof of the shanty, which had been built to 
shelter his noonday rest. He pointed off to the 
south where the rising moon showed the glis- 
tening deadly reaches of the Mohave sink and 
then fell back unconscious. 

Near him lay the demijohn of whiskey that 
he, had brought for the men of Rosehill’s 
camp. They looked at it with stony faces and 
went out to where John Bergstrom was mar- 
shaling the searchers. 

“He saw the sink shining ’way off yonder,” 
said Stetson solemnly, “and he went to fetch 
water for his dad, God help him!” 

The men silently took their orders from the 
superintendent and spread far along the wide 
marshes. 

In the desert, when the wind does not blow, 
you can hear voices for miles. According to 
the old prospectors, it is because there is no 
air. The searchers fired guns and called loudly ; 
and at times they turned back to help one 
another from the perilous quicksands. 

From a spit of dry sand a man would stum- 
ble into an apparently bottomless space where 
the sand floated on a patch of alkaline water 
that spouted gas bubbles. The dreaded sink 
is three miles wide in some places, and much 
of it is impassable—except for birds. 

One by one, group by group, the rescuers, 
exhausted and baffled, turned back to where 
the mules held the canteens. When daylight 
came over the gaunt mountains John Berg- 
strom and two companions, knee-deep in 
quicksand that seemed to deepen perilously 
on every side, staggered back from the great 
morass. A mile away they saw the rest of the 
cong gathered by the shanty where Jim Lally 
ay. 


Bergstrom thought of the freighter’s mother, 
who had adorned her cabin for the grandson. 


“Let’s try it again, once more,” he mut- 
tered. “Stetson, will you go along with me?” 

“Yes,” said the fireman; “as far as you go.” 

“There’s no use,” said the third man. “It's 
daylight, and the little kid could hear us 
shooting. The sink’s got Jim Lally’s Ben.” 

But Bergstrom and the fireman went back 
again. The sun burst stingingly hot over the 
hills. The two exhausted men searched every 
low, reedy margin of the pools; and after a 
while they stumbled weakly against each 
other and sat down in the slowly sinking sand. 

“It’s no go, Bergstrom!” said the fireman 
hoarsely. “They are waving for us.” 

“No!” whispered the superintendent. “Stet- 
son, what’s that across the sink in the reeds?” 

Stetson leaped up and ran forward. A few 
hundred yards beyond them a small figure 
was creeping on hands and knees along a 
patch of hard sand. When the men shouted, 
the boy sat up and stared at them. But even 
when they came close to him he made no 
sound; he just stared at them with big hollow 
eyes, wildly and fearfully. 

Bergstrom threw off his clothes, but before 
he was able to seize little Ben Lally he had 
to drag his body across ten yards of palpitat- 
ing, bubbling sand that tried to suck him 
down. The boy held the lard can with which 
he had started from the shack for the “lake’’; 
it was half filled with bitter water that he 
had found in one clear space! He had tried 
to drink it, but it had sickened him, and he 
had fallen asleep on the sands. At daylight 
he had crawled on, seeing groups of searchers, 
but unable to cry out to them. In fact, he had 
not realized that they were searching for him; 
he had been intent on finding his father. 

The other rescuers who came out on the 
sink at Stetson’s signal helped to carry the 
boy tenderly to the shack and give him water 
and, later, food. The freighter, who had now 
recovered his senses, was completely overcome 
when he saw his boy. 

The men of Rosehill’s put Lally’s broken 
leg into rude splints and as soon as the heat 
of the day was past sent for a wagon to carry 
him and the boy across the desert to the camp. 

The mules trotted into Rosehill’s with Stet- 
son cracking the whip and with Bergstrom 
steadying Jim Lally’s sore body as the wagon 
jolted. When the superintendent helped the 
freighter out he picked up a demijohn from 
the wagon and the lard can that still held 
some of the bitter water from the sink. 

“Lally,” said the boss solemnly, “which'll 
you have to drink after this?” 

“Mr. Bergstrom,” said Lally faintly, “it'll 
be the water—alkali and all.” 

“It will be the doctor first,” replied Berg- 
strom. “When the’ new stamp mill is set up 
we'll need another engineer—a sober one.” 

“You won’t have to send out of camp for 
him!” muttered Lally. 
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STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


HE story in a recent issue of The Com- 

panion about a cat that mothered some 
chickens, says one of our readers, reminds me 
of a peculiar incident that happened at Shelter 
Island last summer. 

The local baker had a white cat that be- 
came the mother of a healthy litter of kittens. 
The day after the arrival of her family the 
cat came out of the barn carrying a black, 
squirming mouthful, which she deposited in 
the nest with her young. She continued her 
trips to and from the barn until she had 
added five little rats to her brood. The mother 
cat fed them with her kittens, but three of 
the little strangers were not strong enough to 
weather the change, and they died. The two 
others became playmates of the kittens. 

Seeing an opportunity to turn an honest 
penny, the thrifty baker made a side show of 
the strange family. Day after day a line of 
automobiles stopped in front of the house 
while the summer people waited their turn 
to watch the kittens and the rats play hide 
and seek in the straw. When the local fair 
opened the baker moved his attraction to the 
“midway” of that institution and cleared two 
hundred dollars. 

A showman offered five hundred dollars for 
the unusual family, but the baker declined 
the offer and decided to move to the Mineola 
fair. The public was not so appreciative at 
Mineola, and the baker returned to Shelter 
Island and later began negotiations with a 
motion-picture firm for introducing his gentle 
tabby and her family to a greater audience. 
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SISTER SUE 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
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ISTER SUE is the eighteen-year-old daughter of a rich 
banker. Her musical talent is so great that her teacher 
promises her world-wide celebrity as a pianist, and 

against the wishes of her family she decides to go in for a 
“career.” Her daydreams for the future, however, suddenly 
dissolve when her father goes bankrupt, losing not only his 
money, but his health as well. 








@ The financial wreck is complete, and the family are forced 
to leave Boston and move into the old ancestral home in a little 
New England village. In these changed conditions, Sister Sue 
quickly becomes the mainstay of her family, nursing her father, 
developing her flighty sister and selfish brother into young 
people to be proud of, and making a living for the entire house- 
hold by giving music lessons to the children of the village. 


@ Then comes the turning point in Sister Sue’s career. The 
town holds an “Old Home Week” celebration. One of the 
returning visitors is the world’s greatest violinist, a native of 
the village. The accompanist for his concert is called back to 
New York, and in despair he selects as a last resort the little 
village music teacher. In the scene that follows—a master- 
piece of vivid description—Sister Sue reveals herself, to every- 
one’s astonishment, as a pianist of amazing brilliancy. A 
wonderfully appealing romance between Sister Sue and the 
violinist follows, and before the book ends the heroine is more 
than repaid for sacrificing her career for her family. 
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How to Obtain the Book Free 


Send us $2.50 for one net’ yearly subscription (not your 

own) for The Youth’s Companion, and we will present 

you with a copy of Sister Sue, by Eleanor H. Porter. The 

regular price of the Book is $2.00 net. When sending 

your order be sure to include 20 cents extra to cover 
postage and pacKing charge on the Book. 





NOTE. The Book is given only to present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past 12 months. 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 


rated weekly yover for all the family. 
Its subseription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.60 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subseriber’s 

dress on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for poriicetion should, in ever 
ease, be addressed to The Editors. A personal ad- 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











DENTAL HYGIENE IN CHILDHOOD 


HE relation between sound teeth and 

sound health is close. Consequently a 
child’s teeth should be looked after most care- 
fully. The old way,—common both to parents 
and to dentists,—of ignoring the first teeth of 
a child because they are temporary, had many 
unfortunate results. 

The child whose first teeth become infected 
or who loses them prematurely is to be pitied. 
Ii he loses them, he may spoil the arch of the 
mouth, a thing that is most important to 
facial symmetry. If they become infected, the 
nerve pulp cannot be kept in perfect condi- 
tion; and if it is not, irregular permanent 
teeth may follow. 

Young children should be protected from 
toothache; yet how often it is regarded as 
something they must expect to bear now and 
then! Moreover, a child with a septic mouth 
invites a!] sorts of communicable disorders. 

The parent who does not take his young 
children to the dentist for regular treatment 
fails in a plain duty. So does the community 
that does not establish dental clinics for the 
poorer classes. Bad teeth cause suffering that 
can and should be prevented, injure health, 
delay not only physical but mental growth 
and sow the seeds of troubles that may result 
in lifelong invalidism. The time to care for a 
tooth is the moment: the first break in the 
enamel occurs, and only the dentist can know 
that moment. 
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MISLAID 


S Lynn Macon came swinging down the 
road under the October maples she 
seemed the very spirit of autumn joy. But 
she was feeling most unlike the spirit of any 
joy; she was thoroughly angry. If Lois 
Grantley could not even send her a post card 
in seven weeks,—after all the letters she had 
written her—Lynn was through: that was 
all. She was so angry that she did not want to 
speak to anyone and pretended not to hear 
Miss Minty Brook’s eager tap on the window. 
But Miss Minty ran to the door, and her 
voice made Lynn swing round in spite of her- 
self. 

“What is it, Miss Minty?” she asked. “Is 
Miss Vera worse ?” 

Miss Minty’s faded eyes filled with tears. 
“Sister’s been suffering all night. I telephoned 
to the doctor, and he sent some medicine up, 
but when I tried to read the directions I 
couldn’t find my glasses. I’ve been hunting 
ever since the medicine came. Vera tried to 
read it, but she couldn’t either; and there 
hasn’t a soul passed since the mail carrier.” 

Lynn patted one of the small bent shoul- 
ders with her strong young hand. “Don’t you 
worry, Miss Minty. I'll read you the direc- 
tions, and then we’ll find those glasses. We’ve 
never failed to find them yet.” 

This time, however, it did seem as if Lynn 
were going to fail. She looked in all the old 
places and in every new one that her imagi- 
nation could suggest. She even hunted in the 
chicken house. Miss Minty was sure that she 
had not been out of the house since the car- 
rier came, but then Miss Minty always was 
sure. Finally, just as she was ready to give up 
in despair, Lynn had an inspiration. She ran 
down to the mail box and opened it. And 
there she found the glasses. 

“Well, that’s a new place!” Miss Minty. ex- 
claimed. “I wonder what I'll do with them 
next. Seems queer to think that they’re always 
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just the same, that it’s only me that’s mis- 
laid them and upset everything. I surely am 
obliged to you, Lynn.” 

Lynn went on down the hill, smiling over 
Miss Minty. Suddenly she stopped short. ‘I 
wonder !” she said aloud. 

She sat down on a stone wall to think it 
out. Was that the way it was with real things 
semetimes, intangible things like ideals and 
ambitions and—friendships? Was her friend- 
ship with Lois Grantley only—mislaid ? 
Down in her heart Lynn knew that Lois was 
not the one to change. What kind of friend 
was she to “get mad” even if her letters had 
been unanswered for weeks? There must be 
some reason. She would write again and keep 
on writing until she found the old Lois ‘in 
the mail box.” 
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LIKE THE EARLY CHRISTIANS 


ESCRIBING the rebellion in Korea and 

the severity with which the Japanese 
govern the Koreans, Mr. Nathaniel Peffer tells 
us in Scribner’s Magazine that Korean pris- 
oners are able to communicate with one an- 
other underground and through prison walls. 
Released Christian prisoners have brought 
astonishing tales of secret church services in 
prison, with each cell as a pew. 

The Korean Christian takes his religion and 
its rites seriously, especially prayer. But the 
Japanese bureaucracy has not been sympa- 
thetic toward Christianity in Korea, and in 
virtually all of the prisons Koreans are not 
permitted to worship together. Yet the pris- 
oners do it. They designate a minister, set a 
time for service and hold the service, though 
the minister is in his cell and each worshiper 
in his. At the appointed time for the close of 
the service the minister leads in prayer, and 
every head is bent. 

There is Bible study also. At regular inter- 
vals the prisoners decide on a chapter to be 
studied during a certain period and “an- 
nounce” it to the class by whatever tele- 
graphic system they may have invented. At a 
stated time the class meets, with each member 
in his own cell. At the close of the meeting 
they pray together. In one prison the leader of 
the class is a Methodist minister who is kept 
in solitary confinement, and in the same 
prison the class even sings hymns. From his 
cell the minister “gives out” a hymn for each 
service, and at the designated time his whole 
flock is singing it silently and in unison. 
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THE NAMING OF CAPE COD 


is said that the great Francis Drake was 
the first Englishman to set foot in New 
England, and that.he landed on Cape Cod. 
French, Dutch, Spanish, English—all had 
names for the Cape; but in 1602 Gosnold, 
examining the coast of New England with a 
view to colonizing, gave it the predestined 
name—-Cape Cod. “Making across Massachu- 
setts Bay with a fresh gale of wind,” writes 
his chronicler, “‘in the morning we found our- 
selves embayed with a mighty headland, with 
a white, sandy and very bolde shore.” After 
landing they returned to their ship and sailed 
on to Cuttyhunk, “amongst many fair is- 
lands.” “But the significant point for us,” says 
Miss Mary Rogers Bangs in Old Cape Cod, 
“is that the Indians pestered their ship so fre- 
quently with codfish that they threw numbers 
of them overboard and thereupon named the 
land Cape Cod.” 

Henry Hudson, too, spent a night off the 
Cape and had difficulty with shoals and tides 
and mists; but he testified that the land was 
“very sweet.” In 1614 Capt. John Smith set 
sail for those shores to look for whales‘ and 
for gold mines. With eight men in an open 
boat he explored and charted the coast and 
dedicated his map to Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles I, with a request that he change 
the barbarous names thereon, “so that the 
posteritie might say Prince Charles was their 
godfather.” New England, the river Charles 
and Plymouth retain the royal names, but 
the Prince’s “Stuart Bay” and “Cape James” 
are still Cape Cod Bay and Cape Cod. 
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MARY’S MOTOR MIND 


ARY, a modern child, had been brought 

up, so to speak, in the front seat of 

her father’s automobile. At the age of ten, 

says the Argonaut, she took her first journey 

in a train. When they made the first stop she 

looked astonished. Leaning out of the win- 
dow, she inquired anxiously of the conductor, 

who had just swung himself off the platform: - 

“What’s the matter? What are we stop- 

ping for? Have you stalled your engine?” 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


"gctuced °8-0O0 SHOES “f= 


ial Shoes Specie Shoes 
5 a $10. 00 | sh and Durable $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 

THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID — 
They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold in fj 
107 W. L. Douglas stores, Hil 
direct from the factory to] 
you at only one profit, which jij] 
guarantees to you the best | 
shoes that can produced, 
at the lowest possible cost. 
W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped onthe 
bottom of all shoes before < 
they leave thefactory,which 
is your protection against |} 
unreasonable profits. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. They are made of the best 
and finest leathers that money can buy. They combine 
quality, style, workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of America. The prices 


are the same everywhere; they cost no more in San 
Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are ‘made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION Betacrs. nis wt 


d priceis plainly stamped on the <i 
to oe that it has not changed or alioked. 


W. L. Doug salsa bentdes urownstoree: $Z/> HG, Z 
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9000 shoe d dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer  ~ <= su) upply zou. 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


Pe: TARTS cerned 
“& What Kind of a 
Boy Are You? 


VERY BOY who loves outdoors and clean, manly sport wants 

a gun. But no boy should have one unless he earnestly in- 

tends to use it properly and develop his skill in shooting ina 
sportsmanlike manner. 















YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 





OFFER ABSOLUTE 


COMFORT AND WEARING 
QUALITIES FOR MEN 
WOMEN AND BOYS 




























The boy who owns a gun should look on it as more than some- 
thing to play with. He should learn first of all how to handle it 
properly, with entire safety to himself and others. He should 
look at it as a means of training in manliness and sportsmanship. 


The best gun for any boy to start with is the Daisy Air Rifle. 
Millions of American boys have had their first training in marks- 
mauship with a Daisy. For over thirty years it has been the 
favorite rifle for American boys. It looks like a real hunting 
rifle, shoots as straight, but is much safer as it shoots with com- 
pressed air, instead of powder. 


The Military Daisy, 50 shot 
repeater, looks surpris ingly like 
Te a oer ai eee” found in the highest type af 


able bayonet—$5. 00. modern hunting rifles—$5.00. 
Other models, $1.00 to $4.00 


Your dealer\will show you the Daisy line, or any model sent 
direct from factory on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 


The Daisy Pump Guan, 50 shot 
repeater, same pump action as 
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THE MAY STARS 


with its handle pointing toward Arc- 

turus. To look where the handle points 
all the year round is perhaps the easiest way 
to find Arcturus, for we can always see the 
handle of .the Dipper. In the early winter 
Arcturus cannot be seen, but even then by 
looking at the handle we can at least tell 
where he is. 

The great diamond of Virgo, S, A, C, D,— 
Spica, Arcturus, Cor Caroli, Denebola,—looks 
out of shape in the map this month. It is hard 
to make a map without distortion. Indeed it 
is not possible to make a map of the surface 
of the earth without distorting it, for a sphere 
cannot be represented by a plane except by 
stretching it here and shrinking it there: All 
that the map maker can do is to make his 
stretching come in the places where it will do 
the least harm; that is, at the edges of the 
map. In mapping the sky he meets the same 
difficulty, for we think of the stars as being 
set in a great blue sphere, and he has to 
arrange them on a plane. A map that like the 
one here shows only a small part of the sky 
is much less distorted, however, than the 
usual star map, which shows at least twice as 
much of the heavens. 

The Northern Crown with its bright star, 
Gemma, G, is now high in the east. The Ser- 
pent’s head is thrust up toward it from the 
south, and its long body straggles down to the 
eastern horizon. About half its length can now 
be seen. The Serpent is grasped in the two 
hands of the giant, Ophiuchus, shown at the 
edge of the map. The head of Ophiuchus, 
which is Greek for Serpent Tamer, is to the 
left. The star, R, that ‘marks his forehead is 
called Rasalhague, which is Arabic for head 
of the serpent charmer. Just above Rasal- 
hague, in the forehead of Hercules, is Ras 
Algethi, which means head of the kneeler. 
Although the two giants have their heads to- 
gether, they are too busy to pay any attention 
to each other. The fact that our solar system 
is moving toward the great cluster of stars 
in Hercules, H, makes this a particularly in- 
teresting part of the sky, even though it con- 
tains no very bright stars. 

Vega is now up far enough from the hori- 
zon so that, unless you live in a city, where 
the sky is never perfectly clear, you should be 
able to identify the constellation of the Lyre, 
since Vega is the chief star in it. The other 
stars in the Lyre are no match for Vega in 
brilliancy, but the geometrical regularity of 
their arrangement makes them easy to iden- 
tify. Vega is one corner of a rather small but 
perfect equilateral triangle, about two degrees 
on a side. One corner of the triangle is also 
the corner of a little parallelogram the sides 
of which are respectively two and four de- 
grees in length. Remembering that the two 
Pointers in the Big Dipper are five degrees 
apart will help you in estimating distances. 
The other corner of the little triangle that Vega 
helps to form is a very interesting star. Few 
of the faint stars attract the interest of the 
observer who has no telescope, but this one 
is of especial interest as a test of eyesight. To 
most people it looks like a single faint star, 
but on a clear night a person of first-rate 
eyesight can see that it is a pair of stars set 
close together. As the distance between them 
is really only a twentieth of a degree this 
double star is a better test of good eyesight 
than Alcor, the attendant of Mizar in the 
handle of the Dipper, the component stars of 


Hiv overhead now is the Great Dipper, 


which dre a fifth of a degree- apart. If you 
are going to use the star in the Lyre to test 
some one else’s eyesight, make sure that he 
can really see the two separate twinklers by 
asking him which way a line drawn through 
them would run. Such a line would follow 
one side of the little triangle. If then your 
companion does not place the line right, you 
will know that his imagination has helped 
his eyesight. With an opera glass the two 
little points are distinct enough. With a large 
telescope the observer sees that each of the 
twain is itself double! 

Above Vega in the northeast is the head of 
the Dragon. His body winds back and forth 
from northeast to north and up past the 
Guardians of the pole. The Guardians and 
the tip of the Dragon’s tail are almost directly 
over but a little to the right of the polestar. 

In the southeast you can now see the four 
stars that mark the constellation Libra (bal- 
ances). The ecliptic comes down from Spica, 
S, through the southern edge of Libra. The 
next one of the constellations of the Zodiac 
that you will see along the ecliptic is the Scor- 
pion. If you will watch until late in the eve- 
ning, or wait until the constellation rises 
earlier, you will be rewarded by seeing its 
chief star, Antares, the chief star in the Scor- 
pion. It is a red star and gets its name from 
its resemblance to Mars, whose name in Greek 
is Ares. 

Jupiter is now high in the west a little 
above Regulus, and Saturn is higher still, 
almost overhead. Both those great planets 
have been moving slowly nearer and nearer 
to Regulus, and in May they reach the near- 
est point to it that they ever reach. By the 
1st of August Jupiter will be where Saturn 
now is and on September 15 will overtake 
him. The chase may be a slow one to watch 
from so great a distance,—half a billion miles, 
—but just the same the racers are traveling 
respectively eight and six miles a second. You 
cannot observe the end of the pursuit, for 
when Jupiter shall have caught Saturn the 
two will be nearly behind the sun from our 
earth. 

In March there were two evening stars and 
no morning star. In April one of the evening 
stars, Venus, moved closer and closer to the 
sun until she was lost in his rays. This month 
you can see Venus again, but you must rise 
before the sun to do it. You will have no 
trouble in identifying her, for no other bright 
star is visible at dawn. The discovery that the 
morning and the evening star are one and the 
same planet is one of the earliest and most 
interesting of the feats of pre-telescopic as- 
tronomy. Watch Mars this month, as you 
watched Venus last month. As it gets nearer 
the sun you will soon be unable to see it in 
the evening. But, since it is farther away, it 
does not pass the sun and become the morn- 
ing star so quickly as Venus does. It will not 
reach the sun until the last of June. 
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THE CANNY PHYSICIAN 


DOCTOR who had taken up as his spe- 

cialty the treatment of skin diseases was 
asked by a friend how he happened to select 
that branch of medicine. 

“There were three perfectly good reasons,” 
replied the physician. “My patients never get 
me out of bed at night; they never die; and 
they never get well!” ‘ 
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has come to be regarded as’ almost indispensable. So many different dishes—entrees and salads as Well as 


desserts—can be made of it that the first consideration is: 
The new Jell-O Book, just out, is more beautiful and complete than any other ever issued, and it will be 


sent free to any woman furnishing her name and address. 
There are six pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 


For sale at all-grocers’, 2 packages for 25 cents. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
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gleeful face expresses his sentiments, and Dorothy, with her arm about him, ‘is 
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| OROTHY is five years old to-day. As usual on such occasions mamma has 
i made up a big Cherry Jell-O dessert, and while Nan brings it on and serves 
Bobbieé’s 


it, cousin Betty and Peg congratulate each other on their good fortune. 


happy. 
For little party affairs, and for big ones, 


JELLO 





“What shall we serve in Jell-O?” 





Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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EASTMAN AUTOGRAPHIC FILM 


Load with the 
dependable film that comes in the Yellow Box— 


EASTMAN. 


Supplied by KODAK dealers in every Kodak, 
Brownie, Graflex and Premo size. 


Eastman Autographic film used in a Kodak, a Folding Brownie or an Auto- 
graphic Graflex, provides the means for dating and titling every negative at the time 
of exposure. Autographic film can be used with equal facility in non-autographic 
cameras, but the dating and titling can only be done when doth camera and film are 
autographic. 


Eastman N. C. Film, so far as the film itself is concerned, is the same as the 
autographic—but is spooled differently. It can be used in either autographic or non- 
autographic cameras, but obviously cannot be dated and titled autographically. 


Both come in the Yellow Box. 


NO 3 A FOLDING POCKE: 
/ N°? 3A FOLDING BROW 





EASTMAN N.C. FILM 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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